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ye Guaranteed Genuine Guaranteed all Distilled , -**~/ 
only when bearing be ‘Coal ite SPECIAL 
Branded Cork and Capsule, ep Me (Boral TD ecatys 
‘ —_ Distilleries, Belfast. § 
Sceld Everywhere, 


London Offices: 239 & 241 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


| 
“The Premier Foods of their Class.” | EXWeERY CYCLIST 
| PLASMON COoCcoA MUST make a point of 


PERFECTION OF FLAVOUR. 9c. per tin. seeing the new 1911 pattern 
“Much greater nut: tive value than ordinary Cocoa.” 
~BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 19th Feb. 7910 


PLASMON OATS;] DUNLOP 


18 ‘‘Enormous+y increased in food value @ qq r pkt. 
| by Tre adcition of Piasmon,”’- J.ANCET, » pe Pp | - 
The finest tyre yet produced. 
No husk or fibre. Four minutes’ 
i boiling only required. | 
: Se ee eens a REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 
PLASMON 1s USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY clotted! ; absolutely pure; no preservatives used, the most eMescious substitute for cod liver oil ; 
OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE ( intes-cs Cudogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Gullincds Lichieid ware “unplied constantly ty the 
ND IS : 2 2 D itessce Cudugans Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, (rullfurds Lichtleid, wer ty 
9 A MRS. CONYERS, BRIDESTOWE, S.O., DEVONSHIRE. 
| 
| Iwo Coppers Buy ’em! 
7 If you haven't yet tried ‘PARK Drivt’ Cigarettes, do be 
| persuaded to try them wow. Until you do try them, it’s 
safe to say you'll never credit their genuine all-round 
hae excellence. Tuppence buys Ten. Your Tobacconist sells them 
bo 
| 
| 
{ { 
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Park Drive‘ 


IO CIGARETTES 2d. 


Never a trace of drugs or ‘ doctoring '; flavour absolutely Ar. 
‘Park Drives’ are the finest cigaretic-value in the world. 


i2 Soid Everywhere Made by Gallaher Ltd., The Independent Firm, Belfast and London. Sold Everywhere. 
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GALAXY 


Saas 
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F. HODGSON & SONSs resroccersa terete, 


BARGAIN . BALE, 


CONTAINING 


12 BLANKETS, 


Offered Below Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL 1F 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of 


co tit. 
. 


Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortable, 
52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 
Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 

useful blanket, size 50in. by 7Oin., bordered. 
Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, soft, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size blin. by 70in. 


a most durable and 


2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, sott, 


warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 
Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, 
Crib Blankets, soft 


size 82in. by 54in., weight FREE 
as velvet, wash well, and 


5lb. Very warm. 
beautiful finish, full size. 2 


Cream Coloured 
Warm, Fine Quality 


Allovders exceuted in rotation as they arrive Ly post. 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 


Illustrated Bargain Catalognes of Carpets. Hearthrugs, 
Overmautels, Curtains, &c., 
Orders executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest rates. 


Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Post Free if mentioning Pearson's Weekly, 17/11/1910, when writing. N.B.— Foreign 
Telegraphic Address.  ECLIP8E, LEEDS.” 
Cheques and P.O.'s payable to— 


WOODSLEY ROAD; LEEDS 


A substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


the safest, simplest, and best heme remedy for 
all pains and colds jn the chest, throat and lungs ; stomach cramps, 
chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints; alzo 
particularly effective for headache and toothache. 

‘« Capsicum Vaseline’’. has all the healing qualities of the 
old-fashioned mustard plaster without its disagreeable features. In the 
tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied casily, safely, and at 
a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, @, =. 

If not obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any address 
upon receipt of B/- P.O. or stamps. 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily 
care. Ordinary washing and brushing is not effective in preventing 
germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots and pre- 
vent growth. Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by using every 
day alittle ‘* VASELINE” Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or 
to nse large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will 
restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep 
the scalp clean and sweet. 


Try a Bottle, 1s., 2s. and 3s. 


. Tf not. obtainale locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free, to any address in the 
United Kinglom, upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, a or 3,-, or stamps, 


Its application is 


Descriptive Booklet of all the “ Vageline °’ Preparations post free. 


The Word ‘‘ VASELINE’’ Is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part the: 

Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addresscii 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘* Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, \\ 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's is. 


VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering: 


PREE HBREBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
Varicocele and its accompanying debilit, 


(IMustrated).— Containing valuable remedies for all 


ailments. Write to-day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 95. mervous weakness should send for illus " 
Charing Cross Road, london. di bing its successful treatment rie can r 
rational and painless method. No +! 


on 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Phraicel ‘Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Allied Troubles, Treatiee, ‘with full particulars, in- 
cluding huudreds of testimonials of complete cures, 


Bent sealed, post iree, two sta wk. B ‘ Qt 
& & @ Chancery Lane, London, Wc. ne 


WILEINSON’S “PERFECTED 


sent sealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, PONTEPBAOT CAKES, a delicious ign 
123 High Holborn, London, W.C. sweetmeat for young and old. Ib. tink -, post! 
— Wilkinson & Uo., Pontefract. 


ee 


TYPE WRITING. — Novelists. story-writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should send a t-card for terme to 
ube Morris, 14 Bridge Road, ‘ammersmith, London, 
W. &pecial reduction for long stories. 


eee 


ABTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. ‘Two ears? 
future added. Send birth-date, 1/- P.0.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitcburch Road, . 


ee 


SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT: You CAN BARN 1/- an hour.—Fall particu 
HOLDEBS wishing to hear of something to their of employment, apply U, 89 Aldersgate Stive:. 1 
advantage are requested to send their name and : 
address to Box 1, c/o Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta =< 

HOW TO KEEP FIT.-A “One 


Street, London, W.C. 
eel Dally Kxercise- Card, containing 20 Plc 
. full instructions, can be supplied post f 


nee, from The Fublisher, 18 Henrivit 
nion, W.Cc. INVEST @d. & KEEP Fit 


VARICOSE VEINS, BAD LEGS, ‘« 
completely cured with inexpensive hone trest: 
It absolutely removes the Pain, Swelling, Tirein, 
and Disease. Fall particulars on receipt «t ¢ 
stamps.—P. W. Roberts, 45 Henley Road Sox! 


XMAS GIPTS.—Send for Folder 142 of XN 

Presents, also Catalogue of LACK CURTA Sas 
ment Materials, Tapestries, Cretoun 
Hosiery.—_8. Peach & Sons, The Loom: 


Minn 
ay) 


ASTROLOGY.— Your future important events 
foretold. Marriage, Partner desert » Business, 
Speculation, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Daya, Planct, 
&c. Send birth-date, 1- P.0., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Kobertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 


QLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHT 
eall or forward by post; full ealue per return cre roa} 
made. — Messrs. Browning, Actual Matutactuse 
63 Oxford Btrect, London (Estab. 100 5s 


STRENGTH: Now Lost; 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on ‘‘How to Preserve Strength, eee 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A GRAMOPHONES, GENUINE. 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of PRICE: RECORDS, all makes, half price. ¥ 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in Tona Arins, Cabinets. half price. ]iorary 
Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of 4Fenny stamps ed "xchange. Particulars free,-Hult Le 
Charies Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Dispensary, Brad: Street, Cheapside, London. 


ford, Yorks. ! 
if 


WEAK MEN. send for my two Bo 

BE YOUR OWN BOSS. — Shopkeepers, =Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshiead-on 
Bazaars, or Market Stall Owners commencing busi- 
ness shou'd send 4d. stamps for Jones’s Trade 
Cutalogue. Penny goods and 63d. guods in endless 
variety. Toys, Dolla, and Novelties, Smallwares, 
Hardware, Brushes, and useful goods of every de- 
scription.—Jones’e, 68 Call Lane, Leeds, 


How Regained.— 


OLD FALSE TEETH, mounted in ¢ 
dental, and vulcanite, gold and siiver, : 
watches, and jowellery ‘bought fo ates han 
prices.—R. Bprile, 361 High Strect, Edinbur 1 


25 PER WEEE earned by Advertisement 
Writers. Excellent opportunities for ambitious 
ple. Prospectus and fuli particulars post free.— 
Page-Davis Advertising School (Dept. 6), 9-15, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 


INCOME TAX.—If you wich to aveid te 
and expense, buy "A Handy Guide to Incene ! 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficult: “ 
acorrect return, and thus avoit overct 
fourteen stamps to A, F. Sowter 17 Herm 
= 7 London, W.C.. 7 


BLUSHING CURED.— Doctor’s famous H 
recipe 1/- order, Testimonials. —H, Stevens (Box 2), BOOT BEPAIRS by post.—Newton. “nee 
71 Back Picendilly, Manchester. invites inquiries.—423 Moseley Road, B riwigs 


Handsomely Ilus. Catalogue 


Post Free. Charming designs 
in Engagement Rings. Signets, 
Keepers, Bangles, Brooches, 
Pen Jants, and the most attrac- 
tive up-to-date models in jewel- 
lery. Also Ladies’ and Gent's 
Gold and Silver Watches, Al- 
berts, etc..ctc., and a beautiful 
{ variety of useful’ goods for 


presents at moderate prices. 
Supplied on our Easy Monthly 
Terms. All goods on approval. 


. (l SHEFFIELD 


GAN YOU RECITE ? 


Here are two books from which you 
will get many helpful hints in the art 
of elocution, and which also give youa 
big selection of readings to choose from. 


RECITATIONS | 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Jean Belfrage. 


THIS VOLUME INCLUDES 
THREE ORIGINAL PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


A charming collection of Poems, 
chiefly copyright, specially selected as 
being suitable for Young People, with 
instructions for reciting, In this 
rolume the little ones will find ideal 
pieces for reciting at Christmas and 
New Year gatherings. 


rt cr a 


This volume contains 
from the writing 3 of Sir A. Conds Ley! 
Geo. R, Sims, Silas Hocking. a 
K. Jerome, Clement Scott, ant J. © 
Whitticr. ‘The readings will be fare’ 
very suitable for Bands of Hope. tev: 
perance Socicties, a Wd PSA M 


PEARSON'S 
TEMPERANCE 
RECITER 


; or post free for 1s. 3d. cach trom 
London, W.C. 


Ser er : 


Sold at all Booksellers, price 1s. each 
-A. F. Sowter, 28 Maiden Lane, 
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THREE CENTURIES OF G.P.0.’s. 
Tue shifting of the entire General Post Office 
staff from St. Martin’s-le-Grand ‘to its new home 
j Street serves to remind us how 
enormously postal business has grown of late 


During 1909 nearly three thousand million 


INTEREST@- 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


A CURE FOR LOVE. 
REFERRING to modern cynicism concerning love, 
a well-known author tells this story : 
“IT remember once,” he said, “hearing a brick- 
layer and a plumber discuss love. 
“*T hold,’ said the bricklayer, ‘ that if you are 
terribly in love, the way to cure yourself is to run 


letters were delivered in the United Kingdom. | away." 


Twenty-five years sgo less than half this number 
were h 

nineteenth century the number 
missives was 80 inconsiderable as to make it fre- 
quently hardly worth while to run the mail coaches 
at all, except as pi r-carrying concerns. 

Going b I 
the year 1740 the post was only transmitted three 
days a week between two such important cities as 
London and Edinburgh ; and the metropolis, on one 
occasion, sent a single lotter, which was for an 
Edinburgh banker named eg 

Nevertheless England has had a Genoral Post 
Office of a sort ever since Queen Elizabeth appointed 
the first Postmaster-General, in the person of Sir 
Thomas Randolph. The buildings, however, were 
usually temp ones, and not infrequently the 
postal business of the nation was conducted from 
a room in some London tavern. Thus the seven- 
teenth century predecessor of the King Edward 
Street offices was situated at the Black Swan in 
Bishopsgate. 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand, first opened for business 
in 1829, astonished everybody by ite magnificence. 
“It is tag big,” declared ono critia “ England 
will never have enough postal business to make the 
building of it worth while.” 


oo 


Miss Orpstrie: “I don't think that a college 
education amounts to much.” 
Mr. Sparerod : “‘ Don’t you ? Well, you ought 
to pay my boy’s bills and see!” 
—— 


“ Magry me,” pleaded-the mere man, “and your 
slightest wish shall be granted.” 
“ But,” queried the wise woman, “ how about the 
large ones ? ** 
— OO 


TANGLES IN MURDER TRIALS. 

Tue Gorse Hall tragedy has set up a new record 
in murder mysteries, jn that two men have beon 
tried separately for it, and both have been found 
not guilty. . 

Such a thing has never happoned before in 
England, although curiously enough it did once 
occur that twa men tried separately for tho same 
murder were both found guilty. 

This latter case concerned itself with a stabbi 
affray in London, for which an Italian name 
Pellizioni was put upon his trial and sentenced 
to death. He would have been hanged, too, had 
not another Italian named Mogni come forward 
and stated that he was the guilty party, and that 
Pellizioni was not even present when the fatal blows 
were struck. 

Mogni was forthwith tried, and also convicted, 
and the authorities were in a nice fix, for obviously, 
if he were guilty, Pellizioni must be innocent. 
Eventually they solved the matter by granting 
Pellizioni a “free pardon” for a crime which he 
had not committed, and concerning which he 
knew nothing whatever at first hand. 

The capital sentence passed on Mogni was at the 
same time reduced to one of five years’ penal 
servitude in view of ‘his having voluntarily come 
forward to save an innocent man. 

Each of these cases is unique of its kind. But 
of course there have been plenty of instances 
where the same man has been twice tried for the 
same murder owing to disagreements amongst the 
jury. And once—in Treland in 1873—a man was 
tried thrice under these peculiar circumstances. 


Half:Guineas. Pen-Knives. and 


ack a little further, we find that up till | 


“The plumber shook his head and sneered. 
“¢That will cure you,’ he said, ‘ provided 


postage-paid | you run away with the girl.’ ” 


“ Jongs,” said the man who knew him, “ ma 
have his faults—we all have—but at least he is 
consistent. I have asked him for that fiver he 


| borrowed six times now, at intervals of a month, 


and every time he has said he will let me have it 
next week.” 


BOVOMN III WV ISIS IIIT SIDI 


TOO SELF-POSSESSED. 


She was a most particular maid, 
And each appeal to her addressed 
Was most deliberately weighed, 


For she was very self-possessed. ! 


To all her lovers, grave or gay, 
To tragic tale, half seri us jest, 
She seemed to know just what to say, 
For she was very self-possessed. 


| 

3 The artist, he was much too poor, 
> The poet's suit was weakly pressed, 
: The actor’s ranting was a bore, 
3 For she was very self-possessed. 
2 


So lovers came and lovers went 
And, though each suitor did his best, 
Her coolness chilled their argument, 
For she was very self-possessed. 


Now, older grown, she seeks in turn 
A man to own her as his best, 
“And recognises with concern 
That she is much too self-possessed. 


DMADBARARIADAR RIDE ADRA AMABAS 


Mrs. M‘Cartny: “ Yer wages is sixpence short 

his wake, Mike.” 

M‘Carthy: “Yis, Mary Ann. Wo had an 
explosion on Toosday, an’ th’ foorman docked me 
fur the time I was in th’ air.” 

oo —- 

Mrs. Jones: “Good gracious, Mrs. Brown, 
why is your husband going through all those 
strange actions? Is he training for a prize- 
fight ?”’ 

Mra. Brown: “ Not at all; he’s merely getting in 
form to beat the carpets.” 

a § oo 


GETTING EVEN. 

Lavy (to shopman): ‘‘ Will this calico wash ?”’ 

Shopman: “No, madam, it will not. It will 
fade, run, shrink, and, in fact, is a most inferior 
article.” 

Lady : “ Why, young man, how honest you are! 
I thank you for telling me. It is not often I find 
a shopman who has such a high ideal of honour, 
and——”’ 

Shopman: “It’s not that, madam; but the 
guv’nor left me out when he raised the salaries 
of the others to-day, and I'm trying to get quits 
with him.” : 


READ THE FOOTLINES IN THIS NUMBER. 


EKLY. 
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Stationers’ Haut, 


Onz Penny. 


MEDICAL HANGMEN. 

ALTHOUGH it is common knowledge that medical 
men are exempt from serving upon juries, the cause 
of their immunity is not generally known. 

Namely, that in ancient times when doctors 
were not held in the high esteem that they merit 
to-day, their occupation (like that of butchers and 
executioners) was held to be too bloodthirsty to 
permit of them serving impartially as jurors. 

Although it now sounds curious to hear medical 
men classed with hangmen, still, in ratly days 
their work was much mixed up. Not only were 
executioners granted a license by King 
Frederick II. of Denmark in 1579 (which is still 
in existence) “to set bones and treat wounds,” 
but the public executioner was supposed to be able to 
perform surgical operations as well. Apropos 
of this, there still exists, treasured in Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan's famous library, a book upon the treatment 
of various diseases by Andreas Liebknecht, a 
public executioner at Copenhagen, who during 
the close of the seventeenth century enjoyed 
European fame as a physician of no smal 1 repute, 

—— 


SatesMaw: “ You may not believe it, sir, but this 
balance is so delicate that it will indicate the 
difference between the weight of a brunette hair and 
a blonde one.” 

Professor Hynodger: “ Indeed! 
weighs the less ?” 

Salesman : ‘“ The lighter one, sir.” 

ee fae 


“ Witt you please tell your mother that the 
washing is not satisfactory ?" said a lady who had 
her laundering done by elbow work alone. 

“ Muvver’s away,” was the reply of the lad. 

“ Well, who does the washing when your mother’s 
away ? ” 

“"Farver and anuvver gentleman!” 


And which 


a 

GENTLEMAN (to cigar dealer): ‘“ Have you any 
So-and-so brand in stock ? How are they ?”! 

Dealer: ‘ First-class, sir. This last lot is an 
extremely fine one.” 

Gentleman (departing): ‘Thanks; you wrote 
that they were very poor, but I am pleased to find 
you were mistaken. I am the manufacturer. 
Good day !” 


ep io———___—_ 
BEASTS THAT BREED PLAGUE. 

Prope living in and around Freston, in Suffolk. 
where plague broke out recently, have been killing 
their cats for fear of infection. 

Such a proceeding, however, seems hardly 
necessary, for pretty well all bacteriologists are 
et that pussy is scarcely at all susceptibfe to the 

lague bacillus. 

Rats, on the other hand, harbour it readily, and 
themselves fall easy victims to the disease. This 
has long been recognised abroad. The great 
outbreak of piece amongst the inhabitants of 
Hong Kong, for instance, in 1894, was receded 
by an epidemic among the rats of tho port. 
thousands of them, dying or dead, littering the 
streets and quays. 

In 1899 and 1900, again, when plague broke out 
in the London docks, the rats crawled out of theit 
holes and died by hundreds a day, obviously of the 
disease. 

It is curious, though, that in the Glasgow out- 
break in 1900, which was the most serious of all 
British plague epidemics of modern times, rats 
did not seem to be affected. 

But this was exceptional. In practically all other 
instances the disease has started amongst animals. 
usually rats, but not always. Thus, the droadful 
epidemic in the city of Bombay in 1896 was a 
monkey-borne one, some scores of these little 
animals—which are there common as household 
pets—dying before a single human being was 
attacked. Outbreaks have also been traced ta 
mice, guinea-pigs, and rabbits. 


Pencil-cases are offered in our footlines and on pace 176. 
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An Autograph Hunter. 
One of the hobbies of Prince Victor Napoleon, 
Princess 


who is io mary Clementine, is autograph 
collecting. He possesses unique imens 0 
the hasiwriting of Shakespeare, Charlemagne, 


Voltaire, Nelson, Wellington, and other historic 


personages. 
The story of how he refused an autograph of 
his own great-grand-uncle, the first Napoleon, is 
interesting. a 
Tempted by a fine evening, he was once walking 
through the outskirts of Paris to the residence of a 
triend, when he heard appeals for help issue from 
a bye street. . ; 

“He is a man of imposing physical asp t, and 
he hastened down the dark turning to over & 
couple of young apaches, or hooligans, assaulting 
an old man. The victim had his back to a wall 
and was attempting to beat them off with his 
stick. . 

Seeing that’ help was at hand the young ruffians 
fled. : 

When Prince Victor arrived, the old man was 
almost in a state of collapse, but he recognised his 


benefactor. 
“You have saved my life,” he faltered. “ Over 
a century ago my ather saved your illustrious 


ed him from beneath a chaise 
when he was a young lieutenant. He sent my 
grandfather a snl box. I have the letter still.’ 

Prince Victor confessed that he would like to 
purchase the letter for his collection. 

The old man stood silent for some time. 

“Tt’s hard to part with such an heirloom,” he 
said at last. “ But you have saved my life. 
I cannot sell it to you. I give it.” 

“And I refuse to accept it,” said the Prince. 
“[ will not rob you of an heirloom. May it long 
remain in your family, and may each successive 
generation treasure it more highly. 


ancestor's life, p 


Lord Alverstone’s “ Performance.” 

Next to the demeanour of the murderer himself 
the Lord Chief Justice's absolutely impartial and 
wonderful handling of the case has been the chief 
feature of the Crippes trial. 

One of the Lord Chief Justice’s earliest reminis- 
cences of his days at the junior Bar as Sir 


Richard Wetster is amusing. He was acting 
on this occasion as junior to Sir Douglas Straight, 


the late editor of the Patt Mat GazerTTE. 

The defendant for whom they appeared was a 
very irascible old gentleman. 

Sir Douglas Straight was called away during a 
portion of the proceedings, and the conduct of the 
case was consequently left for a time-in the hards 
of his junior. The next morning a note arrived 
from their client, saying : 

“‘ For, Heaven’¢ sake let us have no more of 
Webster's melancholy performances.” 

Lord Alverstone tells the story himsclf with 
immense reli:h. 


Beresford and the Eagle. 


Lorp Caar.es BEResForp will assuredly be one 
of those to extend a warm welcome to the officers 
and men of the American squadron which is visiting 
the Thames shortly. , 

But there was a time when he had to look small 
before the representative of the t ublic. 
That was long ago in his youthful days when he 
was cruising in the Pacific. 

His ship had put into Honolulu, and Lord 
Charles, with some other young officers, had gone 
ashore on the “spree.” Above a certain doorway 
they espied an eagle with outstretched wings, 
an emblem which marked the office of the American 
Consul. Beresford wanted that eagle, so, quickly 
mounting on a comrade’s shoulders, he wrenched 
it from its place. 

Unfortunately he had been observed, and a com- 
os was made to the captain next morning. 

e culprit and his comrades were hauled up for 
a reprimand, and were told to bring the eaglo. 

Then they were sent ashore, a ladder was obtained, 


What do you make of this: ©? It has nothing to do with see-sawsa. 


and Lord Charles fixed it back in its place with his 
own hands, while the Consul looked on th see that 
he did it properly. et 


Two Royal Commands. 


ApMIRnAL THE Hon. Vicron Montagu tells some 
good stories in a volume of reminiscences, j 
published. 

On one occasion he was commanded to dine 
with Queen Victoria at Osborne, cmd ereeing 
8.30, and) immediately afterwards received a huge 
envelope, with a massive seal from the Ho 
commanding him to dine with the Kaiser at. the 
same hour. 


Emperor, and another for the Queen. 
© appealed to the Prince of Wales, who advised 
him to obey Queen Victoria first, and pr 


‘The Admiral rushed into tights and long stockings, 
After e 
Queen excused him, and he resumed his journey in 
He had to change into full naval uniform 


e cab. . ; : , 
In due course,” he says, “I arrived at the 


ergs Cage off in a steam launch to make 
my o nee to his Imperial Majesty. The 
Emperor received me in his usual cordial manner, 
and, after a good laugh at my description of all my 
adventures, he said: ‘ Well, anyhow, I have never 
been asked to dine with two Sovereigns the same 
day! Do you want another dinner ?’” 


in 


Distinctly Sporting. 


been killed in a motor 
American denouncing the city 
terms, and stating that he didn’t believe there was & 
man worthy the name of a sport in the city. 

“What's that?” asked Collingwood in his 
staccato way. ‘“ What’s that? Not a sport in 
the town, eh ?” 

Putting his hand in his ket he withdrew @ 
handful of golden coins, opening the window 
threw them out into the area upon which the 
room looked. 

“You say there isn’t a sport in the city, well, 
beat that. and turning to the American he 
challenged him directby to his face. . 

But the stranger, not prepared for so Croesuslike 
a challenge, was already sidli towards the door 
through which he Gee vanished. 

Mr. Collingwood burst into a fit of laughter, as, 
calling to the waiter, he desired him to go outside 
and gather up the sovereigns—a handful of spurious 
coins for stage usc which he had happened to have 
in his pocket. ° 


The Manx Blacksmith. 

James Wetcn, who edits our Quips and Jestlets 
page this week, tells a good story of a holiday he 
once spent in the Isle of Man. . : 

“Tt looked like being cut short after my second 
day’s visit,” he says. “I had hired a tricycle 
from a local blacksmith; coming down a hill 
on it I ran into a flint wall, which buckled the 
wheel, and as I sat gazing mournfully at its charm- 
ing curves some workmen passing offered, for a 
shilling. to put it straight. 

“They soon sprang the wheel back into shape 
enough to allow me to ride the machine home, 
but when I got to the blacksmith’s, he said : 

“¢Hello! This is a pretty bad job. That 
wheel will never be the same again, do you know ?’ 

““My heart sank. I saw myself paying my 
lodging bill, buying my boat ticket, and returning 
home the next day. 

“Do you know I shall have to take that wheel 
off?’ said the blacksmith. ‘Take the tyre off, 
take the spokes out, run the wheel rim throu h the 
furnace, straighten it, put it back again, and then it 
will never be the same again. That’s going to cost 
me a whole evening’s work.’ = 

“TI foresaw walking home. 

“© Yes,’ continued the blacksmith, ‘I shall 
have to charge you eighteen-pence for that.’ 

“And such is the meanness of human nature 
that the poor honest blacksmith lost my custom 
for the rest of the visit. I was afraid to go near 
him in case he found out how much he under- 
charged me,” : 


It refera tv our lateclamente’d summer. 


: “The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P. \W 
penknives to any reader who sends him a paruyrc, ’ 
—— for this column. I} there ts more thun v 
Fe of @ , the penknife will ix 


yf used 
pn RI onto ot 


contribution was received fir t 


OPPOSITE THE BOOKSTALL. 

A TRAIN is about to start. A man is in the train. 
He is just Opposite the. bookstall on the platform. 
The train starts. He is still opposite the stall. 
Still the train continues and stil he is opposite 
the stall. Not ugtil the train is almost out of tli: 
station he move from the front of the stall. 


Mind, he ‘s im the train, and tho stall is xot a 
travelling one ! 
How can you explain this? Solution below, 


BUTTONHOLED. 
Apsome: “I say,.can you button up your wai:t- 
coat in haif  minago?""~ iiaioes 
New Victim: ‘Easily! (He unbuttons anil 
commences to button at top button.) I can rest 


onthe way. There youare! Done in ten scconds.” 
Adsome: “Oh, no! I said button it up. You 
buttonéd it down.” 


— 


THE DANCING DOLLY. 

WHEN the fun at a party or convivial gatherin~ 
begins to lull you can revive the amusement in thi< 
way. Having previously tied a piece of stron. 
cotton round each cf your logs just blow th» 
knees of your 
trousers, take your 
seat where the py 
is not very . 
and then tell the 
company present 
that you have rather 
a woncerful gift, 
namely that of wil- 
ling an. inanimate 
obje:t to meve. Of 
cour:e, everybody 
will keg you to show 
them, acd after a great deal of demur, aml 
remarking that it’s rather weakening to do thst 
sort of thing very much, you at last consent '» 
show them that you can mako a handkerchief =a: | 
up of its own accord and actually dance. 

Now tie a knot in the handkerchief and rest 
the knot carefully on the cotton, meanwhi 
making weird passes over the “ dolly” with tie 
free hand. Make the knees tremble and the 
dolly will dance. If anyone becomes suspicious 
a quick movement of the legs will instantly snip 
the cotton. 


—— 


A WORD SQUARE. 
My first, as a clue, I will tell you, is Make, 
My second denotes a direction, 
My third is a Christian name thyming with late, 
My last oft contains a defection. 
‘My whole is a word square. Solution b:loits 


.A FRIEND OF OLD. 

A Maw was looking at the oil-painted port's’ 
of a friend. He said: ‘“ Ah, I have had many « 
chat and a glass with him.” Now, as the original 
of tho portrait had been dead for nearly to 
hundred years, and the speaker was only thirty-tivs 
years of age, this seems utterly impossible. \«', 
nevertheless, it was quite true. 

What do you make of it? Solution below. 


Solutions. 


OPPOSITE THE BOOKSTALt 
Tue man is at the engine end of a corridor tri. 
and he walks to the rear of the trfin at the same 
rate‘as the train is moving in the op ite direction. 
Therefore he is opposite the booksta Lall the time. 


A WORD SQUARE. 


A FRIEND OF OLD. 
ker was looking at the picture neatly 
years ago. 


THE 
two hun 


=a 
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WEEK ENDING 
Nove 17, 1910. 


Big Bluff at Billiards and Boxing. 


put it is seldom used in this sense. 
“ Swank,” as understood to-day, means “ bluff,” 
or pretence of any kind, and swank is very prevalent 


Recent happenings in the billiard world furnish 
a fine example of swank. 

A week or two ago George Gray, the wonderful 
Australian boy billiard 
of our professionals, bar 
18,000 up level 
the challenge that Gray would only play on level 
terms, and that owing to his contract with the 
promoters of his tour he could only play with 
crystalate balls. 

‘Vhat bas been the response of our men to this 
definite challenge? One says: “Yes, I'll pla 
you, but only on condition that for the first half 
of the match I am allowed to choose the balls.” 
This is swank, because Gray cannot possibly 
accept such @ condition. 


John Roberts the Ghowman. 

Another player agrees to erystalate balls, but 
insists on Gray takjng a start, and this again is 
swank, because Gray is not likcly to take points 
from a player whose best break he has repeatedly 
beaten. , 

It may be said that it is swank on Gray’s part 
as a new-comer to challenge our leading players 
on level terms, but his public and officially recog- 
nised performances entitle him to do this. 

Professional billiard players often swank by 
petesine be out of form or deliberately 
creating difficulties. 

John Roberts was not only a great player, but 
a great “ showman.” He would deliberatel 
separate the balls, leaving an apparently impossible 
shot, but one which in reality he could do with his 
eyes shut. Then he would pretend to be peepee 
study the stroke from different points of view, 
and then make it amid thunders of applause. 

Swank of that kind is harmless and legitimate 
enough, for your professional -cueist is first and 
foremost an entertainer. 

Swank in boxing is very general. The columns 
of the sporting papers are full of challenges which 
are not meant to be accepted. the real object being 
to secure the challenger a little cheap advertisement. 


Swank of Another Kind. 


Sometimes it is the challenged who “ swanks.” 
When Tommy Burns demanded £6,000, win or 
lose, to box Jack Johnson, probably he never 
dreamt that either any promoter or Johnson 
would agree. In saying 80, one does not mean 
to disparage Burns, who, when he found himself 
cornered, fought with splendid pluck. He knew 
he had no chance against the negro, and tried to 
swank his way out of the fix, but the bluff 
failed. 

There is a lot of swanking over purses and stakes. 
Just as there is a vast difference between the music- 
hall star’s salary, as advertised by his Press agent, 
and what he actually gets, so many of the purses 
and stakes battled for by boxers, billiard players, 
and other professional sportsmen are more or less 
fictitious, ‘The purse of £20 as often as not contains 
a couple of sovereigns for each man. 

Another swanking dodge is to get up @ pretended 
quarrel between the principals. 

Two boxers, we will say, are matched, and the 
public do not show much interest in the affair. 
They meet by “accident” in a public place ; 
high words pass, followed by protended blows, 
and the “infuriated” men are with difficulty 
separated by their respective followers—result, 
the public crowd to see what they feel sure must 
be a genuine contest. 

Ot course, there is sometimes genuine ill-feeling 
between the men, but as a rule these public quarrels 
are all swank, just as_rival politicians “ slang” 
each other in public and are often the best of 
friends in private. 


Try to nuzzie it out, Ten pen:Knives offered for first correct sol 


purpose of enabling the 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


£250 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen interest in "Associa= 
tion Football, and we have, therefore, devised this Competition with the 


the game. 


m to put their knowledge to good account. The 
prize offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors to display 
their skill in following up football, and also fosters their interest in 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in fourteen matches to be played on Saturday, November 19th. 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 


‘capabilities of the various clubs, and 


decide in each case which club you 


think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


OOOO rea 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tur Clubs whose names we give are all in the 


English or Scottish Leagues, and to guide you in| 


reparing your forecasts you would be well advised to 
keep a record of their matches before you. The names | 
of the players in these teams can also be ascertained, if | 
you don’t pireesy know them. There are many thousinds 
of people in England so keenly interested in football that | 
the names and doings of nearly every prominent player 
are known to them, and the matches in which they are 
engaged are of as much interest to them as the news ina 
daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with the 
clute anl the players and their doings, we suggest that a 
handbook giving details of last season’s play (with tho 
names and records of the principal players in England) will | 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesces haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged, and the doings of the individual members. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
we recommend Tar Lonpon MorninG LEADER Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season’s matches. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1. The names of the teams which y<u believe will lose 
inust ba crossed out, and cach entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with lis own mime and 
address in ink. Whero you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 

®, When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 

lace it in an envelope addressed to the Kditor of 
EARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C. Mark your envelope “Bootnatn No. 7,” in 

the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 

not later than first post Friday, Novembor 18th. 


3. Only one coupon can ba accepted from cach realer. 


4. The sum of £250 will be awardel to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to bo the correct result of all the :matches 


played. Inthe event of a tie this sum will be divided. 


. Shonld no competitor give the corr2ct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor | 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the | 
greitest number of correct resulta, Inthe event ofa | 
te the prizo will be divided. 


or 


6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery df any attempt submitted, and 
proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 


7. The Editor does not assum? any responsibility for auy 
alterations that may b2 made iu the fixtures given below. 

8. No correspondence will te entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored, 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 


Pearson's Football Contest. 
No. 7. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Nov. 19th. 

Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, Tor 
a draw dou't cross out either. 

Bristol City (0) v Woolwich Arsenal (1) 

Everton (0) v Blackburn Rovers (2) 

Manchester City v Notts Forest * 

Middlesbrough (0) v Sheffie'd United (2) 

Kilmarnock (6) v Clyde (3) 

Greenock Morton (1) v Dundee (0) 

Newcastle United (1) v Sunderland (0) 

Notts County (3) v Liverpool (1) 

Oldham Athletic v Manchester United * 

Preston North End (2) v Bury (1) 

She‘field Wed. (2) v Bradford City (1) 

Tottenham Hotspur (1) v Aston Villa (1) 


West Bromwich A. v Chelsea * 
Fulham (2) v Leicester Fosse (0) 


The figures denote the results of the vn | 
matches of last season, The star (#) indicates that no 
match took place last season. 
») 


Tke above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signature ...s0e-+ ceaapegeareeyetiownsatensOetaoa ei Renneke j 


RARARA nO eee + 


—— eeeOOOOeee* 
CUT OUT COUPON ANA POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 4. 


Ix Contest No. 4 conpetitors were invited to give 
forecasts of the results of the leading English 
Teague football matches played on Saturday, 
October 29th. 


Tho prize of £25 for the greatest number of 
correct results has been divided by the following 


competitors, who had result 


incorrect :— 
If. Matthews, 53 First Avenue, Tong Road, 
Leeds. 
J. Wumphries, 
Devon. 


each only one 


Station Road, Axminster, 


utions. Mark poatsards “Suamnor.” (33> prge 176.) 


Complete Short Story. 


~ WERE evince 
156 Nov. 17, 10, 


“Hicn Street, Deptford, is at first view hardly the 
place in laa pe to find a love romance being 
: ait, 

inhabitants 
ractical life 
eep out tho 


, gentle and si le, wise and otherwise, 
rps simple, wise a Deptford 


id she was erally Mies Hetty, to the 
younger te she was Seoally mony In her birth 
register to her family she was Henrietta Hanson. 
Hetty was undoubted me, not perhaps with 
the uty that w have found favour with a 
cultivated taste, but still handsome with a beauty of 
her own. 

Her complexion was a brilliant red and white, now 
in all the delicate bloom of tts twenty years. Her 
flashing dark ee were saved from being bold by their 
exceptionally long dark lashes. . 

The willowy su ess of her tall, lithe figure, 
not even the plain, ill-made black dress she wore could 


d 

id was about chi o’clock on the peiealer peter 
evening upon which our story etty came 
into od a to commence -her duties for the ev . 

With a bow of pink ribbon at her neck, s 
looked a pleasant sight for gods and men to gaze on— 
at any rate, that seemed the opinion of a smart- 
looking y fellow who stood leaning against the 
bar, toying with his side whiskers. 

Hetty, with a pleasant smile, nodded to him with a 
brisk “‘ Good evening, Mr. Romaine.” 

“Good, is it?” said Romaine. “ Well, I suppose 


it is; all things look good when you come on the scene, 

Miss Hetty.” . 
Hetty. made « pert little to express her 

thanks, and went on with her work of dusting and 
Suddenly Romaine leant over the bar as far as he 

eo, whispered: ‘‘Come this end a minute, 
etty.” = 


Hetty turned with a smile, and seemed about to 
make a joking reply, but something she saw in his face 
caused her to change her mind, and she placed herself 


“Yes?” she interrogated. 

“Are you off to-morrow ?” maine, 
* because, if you are,” he went on hurriedly, “I should 
like you to come home with me and be introduced 
to my mother.” 

Ls shifted slightly away from him, and said : 
“Th you, Mr. Romaine, but I am engaged 
.u-MOrTow.”” 

Romaine’s somewhat swarthy faco went pale, and 
for a moment he seemed to have some little difficulty 
in controlling his voice. It was with a palpable effort 
he said : “I am sorry, Hetty, very sorry, for I' wanted 
to ask you a question before taking you to my mother, 
and I hoped your answer would entitle me to announce 
something to her.” - 

Hetty tlushed deeply, and walked away to the other 
end of the bar. Presently she returned, and, 

slightly over towards Romaine, said : “I am not suc! 
a silly as not to understand you, Mr. Romaine, and I 
should be pleased, I suppose ; but the fact is I am 
engaged to a gentleman —there was just the sensation 
of an accent upon the word—“ and I shall be glad if 
you do not mention the subject again.” 

Romaine sipped his liquor with unsteady hand. 
Hetty’s quick eyes noted the livid look that came over 
his face; she on to feel somewhat afraid of her 

irer, and wished someone would come into the bar. 

After a moment's internal struggle, howover, Romaine 
seemed to master his feelings, and it was in a quiet 
voice, if with a bitter tone, he said: “Oh, a gentleman; 
I pose a mere carpenter was not good 

A look of annoyance flashed into Hetty’s face, and 
it was with a heigh colour that she answered : 


“You have no right to use that tone to me, Mr. 
Romaine, and I may tell you at once that I have no 


“What parts 


The Story of a Love that Never Died. 
- By MAJOR BEST. 


wish to be a mere workman’s 
“i “ger nn poor ‘ 
= course not!” savage 
retorted Romaine, in the ei 
whisper that all their conversa- 
ooh been — on in. 
i course no suppose 
. there are a. few dukes and 
with an carl or two 


a rush to the ‘ Dorsers’ to 

themselves at your feet!"? Then 
: fis fons, betel Pica 
of hising whisper, he put his head 
over the counter and snarled out : 


“All serene, my lady; you think I don’t know 


who it is; you I have not noticed the white- 
livered sneak standing hero every night. Not marry 
a@ mere w !—a mere workman would do & 


sight better for you than that carroty-headed bar al 
clerk, Arthur Bainton. You teli him to look out; 
if you won’t have me, you shan’t have that piece 
of putty in broadcloth—I tell you that. Let him 
or he will sce what Charlie 


keep out of my way, 
Romaine’s revenge is like! 
With these words he fi himeelf out of the bar 
into the street, leaving poor Hetty half fainting. 
* e * s 


Berhampore, in Bengal, has long ceased to be a 
European cantonment, but at the date of our story & 
white regiment still lay there. It was rumoured 
round the companies that a detachment of recruits 
were on their way up the river to join the regiment, 
and might be expected to arrive any day. 

The men off duty had strolled down to the ghauts 
in hopes of seeing or hearing something of the expected 
arrivals, 

“T "ear they are only just round the bend and 
likely to be ’ere in a couple of ’ours,” said a full corporal 
with a strong Cockney accent. 

“Have you ’eard how many there are expected, 
Sergeant. Romaine?” he continued, turning to a 
smart, oped Re beside him. Sergeant 
Romaine had not how many were expected, nor 
did he care how many rookies were yoceg a it only 
meant a dickens of a lot of work to lick them into 


shape. 

“‘Arrah! aisy!’ laughed a jolly-faced lance- 
sergeant; “sure we've been moighty awkward 
oursclves in our toime, and_it’s only penance we're 
doing for the profanity we've caused in them that has 


had to lick us into shape!” 
his shoulders, and, 


t Romaine sh 
with an impatient ¢ tion, turned away and 
walked towards the steps ing to the water. 

“ Ah, shure!” said the lance-sergeant, looking after 
Romaine; “ it’s crossed in love he must have been, 
but he is a foine soldier if a crabby chum.” 

He had hardly finished ing when a stir amongst 
the collected crowd showed the native boats bearin 
the draft in sight, and in a brief half-hour they 


begun to discharge their contents on to the steps and 
banks of the river. 


The great bulk of the draft seemed to be raw town 
lads fresh from the slums of London and other big 
a with here and orn a yokel, and a few who 

m their ing suggested some previous acquaint- 
ance meg irp-—eeah a fact’ qaickly spotted 
by the critical eyes watching the devarkation. 

Sergeant Romaine watched the lads rolling ashore 
for somé time, then sauntered to the extreme end of 
the line of boats, where he could see some married 
couples wero getting their belongings ashore. As he 
approached, one figure standing slightly — riveted 
his attention. It seemed seacgel familiar to him. 
Who could—— Where could he have—— 

“Good Heavens!” he muttered. ‘‘ I must be goin 
mad. I think so much of her that every woman 
see seems her. Yet how like!” 

With these stormy thoughts he continued to approach 
the solitary figure. 

Hearing footsteps, she turned suddenly towards the 
i Lg soldier. For a moment each gazed at 
the other without recognition. Then the woman 
gasped out with a fmghtened, half-startled air: 
. vens above, Charlie Romaine!” 

“* Hetty Hanson ! ” said the soldier. ‘‘ Not Hanson, 
though, I suppose now,” he continued. 

A t constraint held them. She saw in his face 
that his love was as fiercely hers asever. Her woman’s 
heart was touched, but resented it. How altered, 
ran her toughts, how h » how melancholy of 
at Praag t dra a her? Yes, that sudden 

t of joy that illumina‘ is face when he recognised 
her mrad only spring from one cause. He still loved 
her, but how dare he? She had not encouraged him, 
and she head a husband. It was an insult to her to 
dare to think of her as he did. She—— 

“ May I ask your present name, and if you are part 
of this draft ?”. The question, asked in gentle tones 
by Romaine, broke in upon her thoughts and assisted 
her to collect herself ; nevertheless, it was with somewhat 
shaky accents that she replied : 

- “Excuse my abrupt exclamation, Mr. Romaine; 
I had no idea of mecting you. My name? Well, I 


of the body are most fond of travelling ?” 


weascs, WO. 
chucked in, who are all making 
throw 


am Arthur Bainton’s wife, and there is my hushang 


getting our few things out of the boat.” 
“ How comes it that your husband is a soldicr « 
When I left England he had a situation.” , 
Hetty flushed slightly as replied: “He met 


with misfortunes.” 

Bless her woman’s heart, it was her way of savinw 
he had fallen into.evil ways and had lost both po:i1.., 
and character, and now hoped, with his education, 
he might be able to win a position for himself in .- 
—, in India. 

“ He is a corporal already,” she added, 
tone of pride in her voice. 

“7 am glad to hear it! ” gloomily responded Romaiie 

L ly resp 
as with s short motion, half salute and half bow, he 
turned on his heel and walked away. 

“Gréat Scott!” he thought. ‘What shall I du’ 
Hetty here—here with her husband! Herc, where | 
shall be brought in contact with her daily. What have 
I done that Fate should use me thus? [ Icft my home. 
my mother—all that made life worth living, to aviii 
her ; I put the seas between us ; I buried myself in the 
Army with but one thought, with but one hope — 
that I might never see oF hear of her again.” 

‘ s 


with a certain 


It was read out in orders that the men were to be 
pce how : ee went Pen Pee walks, as an 
e nt, ogi to a nei uring rajah, had 
gone “ must,” ‘lica ite mahout, and was wandciin; 
wild in the ncighbourhood of the cantonments. Duri:.; 
the afternoon the great mad beast turned up on 1): 
Maidan, to the intense delight of Tommy Atkin-. 
who turned out in force, and had a merry game pelti::+ 
it with bite of bricks ‘ 

The elephant would stand still for a few minutes, 
taking stock of the tormentors, with its ears cockid 
forward and its venomous little eyes glinting first onc 
way and then another ; suddenly he would fix upon 
one of his foes and make agapid charge down upon 
him. There would be a scattering in all dircction:, 
and missiles would come flying about his head. 

Romaine, whom duty had cdlled to the marr: 
women’s quarters, was watching the fun. He turn:! 
to a man A hogs side of him and said : “It will be a 
bad job if that brute catches one of the men.” 

He had finished speaking, before the cunnin:- 
brute made another of his charges; but this time h« 
was evidently on business bent, for, regardless of «!! 
attempts to ract his attention, he stuck to one man. 

The men at firat laughed ; but a few minutes reveal! 
that the tion was a critical one. A sudden bush 
fell upon the crowd. The huge beast presscd with 
surprising upon his victim—once, twice, thr: 
times ; it seemed that nothing could save him ; but ju- 
as his trunk seemed about to the unfortunat 
soldier, he would make a sharp turn at right angl--, 
and the great beast would rush past for some distan-v. 
With inconceivable celerity he was round, and with sn 
ingenuity that seemed positively wicked, continually 
mancuvred to prevent the man getting to the sil< 
of the plain. 

OE parser eg Seige the scene ae ee time. 

e recognised that the man’s position become a 
dangerous one, and turned Couns the womens 
quarters to get some light material with which to mal. 
an effort to distract elephant’s attention. As liv 
did so it suddenly struck him who the man was. |: 
was Arthur Bainton. Unholy joy stirred within him. 
Bainton dead, he—— . 

At that moment a woman’s agonised shrick rent the 
“ - My husband, my husband! Save bim, suv 

im!” 

Romaine found Hetty facing him, a look of tertilic1 
horror in her face. 
inte him! Romaine, if you are a man, s.ivr 

! » 

Without a word, he dashcd madly through ‘lc 
verandah, in a moment was back again bearing in |. 
hands a huge mass of flaming drapery, and with 
lightning spced was charging recklessly towards 
pursuer and pursued. 

The race was nearly over with the unfortuna'e 
Bainton. Sweat dropped from every pore, lia 

rather than ran, his jaw had droppcd, 1's 
breast ted and heaved as if it would burst; he 
had a dreadful singing in his head, and in a few more 
strides must have fallen, exhausted, when, with 4 
loud shout, Romaine, the flaming nerer in his hand, 
flung himself between tho elephant and its intendc< 
victim, dashing, at the same moment, the ficiy 
material into its eyes. The huge creature, startled by 
the fire, halted, then turned aside. Quick as though’ 
willing hands seized and half carricd and half drazg:! 
the exhausted Bainton away to safety. 7 


“ Please, Hetty—may I call you so onco azain 2 
do not thank and do not praise me. My heart wi 
black within me when I saw who it was. It was yo' 
who put the better thoughts into mo. T have arrange! 
to get transferred, and go to-morrow ; but Ict me say 

ing her hands in his—‘ that go whero I wi'l. 
a love for you will ever be in my heart, and a pray"! 


for your happiness the only one I shall ever make. 
"BO aor with the latent hope in both their 
hearts should they ever be freo, they might 


meet again. 


Week ENDING 
Nov. 17, 1910. 
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Rabbit, and Snipe Shooting is not Quite 
so Simple as it Looks. 


By Our SPORTING CONTRIBUTOR. 


Pheasant, 


Tne old saying that “‘ one man’s meat is another 


man’s ison 


” can be very aptly ee to shoot- 
ing. very 


mner has a weakness for some 
of shot, and what seems to one 
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shots, the charge hitting Mr. Bunny « 2 _ 4 . 
Pond ols- joe) asly in the head and causing him to turn , ls a 
a complete somersault, death being |{ fs 
ao instantaneous. a a ws 
The shot shown in the third illus. «+ \, NJ — & 
tration is just about as difficult as ky ea aA<e K-2---- atic accreted ane ; 
No. 2 is easy. Here we havo what pa 
is called a “snap shot,” and it is Sa 
one that many men do not even 
attempt. 
All sporting woods are divided up ah 
by “rides,” or little paths, cut Seem 
through them, some of which are wat tite sel re iN §) 
broad and others narrow. For the ‘—=~ “7 =— 
ideal snap shot you should stand in ——e 


particular kin: shi 
man a ‘Dice shot” is to another a very “ nasty ” 
ie. 
One of the prettiest shots you could wish to see 
is obtained at pheasant shooting. The bird is 
driven from the covert, and flies out in a bec-line 
straight towards you, and at a good height. If 
you hit him, he will come down almost at 
your feet ; if you miss with the first barrel, 
‘ou will have to swing round to get in your 
second shot, which will most probably also be a 


miss. 

To bring off this shot, the hand and eye must 
work in complete harmony. That is to say, that 
as the gun comes to your shoulder its sight should 
cover the bird. A glance at the first sketch will 
show what is meant. 

Here the shooter brought his gun to shoulder 
when the bird was at point A, and tried to bring his 
sight on to the bird from there to point B, when he 
fired. 

The consequence was that he shot “ through 
its tail,” and naturally so, since to train your gun 
on to a bird coming towards you necessitates an 
awkward backward movement of the body which 
is all against steadiness of aim. 

Very different is the shot shown in the second 
picture. This is at a rabbit going away from the 
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(1) The shot “ coming straight at you "is pretty but difficult. 


A moment's hesitation and you practically miss the bird, 
merely shooting through its tail. 


shooter, and therefore there should be no difficulty 
about bringing the gun to bear upon the 
animal. 

If your sight does not cover the rabbit when you 
bring the gun to shoulder, you can “ follow round 
until you are covering him, and then fire. But, of 
course, the better shot you are, the less following 
round will be necessary. 

The shot illustrated is tho cleanest of all rabbit 


(2) A clean rabbit shot hits bunny inthe head, causing him 
to turna@ somersaulé, Death is instantancous. 


Motuer: “ Jane, you must choose between the | 
two. Will you marry the man who loves you or 
tho man who can dress you ?”’ 

Daughter: “Mamma, as an up-to-date girl, I, 
must reply to your question that, although love - 
is a very desirable thing, clothes are an absolute . 
Necessity.” j 


Ten of our famous pen-Knives are 


the middle of one of these narrow 
rides (say, about three feet wide) 
when the beaters are coming towards 
you. The rabbits, running on ahead 
of the beaters, will pause in the thick undergrowth 
at the edge of the ride and peep at you, 
although you will not be ablo to see them. 

Then, as the beaters come nearer, the rabbits will 
dash across the ride, probably in one leap, and 
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(3) Here we have the very difficult “sna shot.” The sporta- 
man waits in a “ride” and lets fly as bunny makes 
. one leap from cover to cover, 


there is your chance. Some men are born adepts 
at this shot. Such a man will stand with his gun 
almost at his shoulder, and eyes fixed down the 
ride. As the rabbit leaps into view, his gun touches 
the shoulder and the trigger is pulled almost in one 
movement. 

It is impossible to tell whether the rabbit has been 
hit until afterwards, because he falls out of sight 
into the undergrowth, towards which he was jump- 
ing. But a good snap-shooter 
will account for four out of six 
of these shots. 

Walking up partridges, with or 

without dogs, provides the sports- 
man with shots “ a — pa " 
travelling away from him, whic 
means that has time to take fo 
aim, if he finds this necessary. Ml] \ 
The etiquette of partridge-shooting, -aud«? 
however, decrees that it is bad form i nae 
to kill more than one bird with one 
barrel, and the man who follows 
round. or takes aim, too deliberately, may find 
hinself disobeying this unwritten law. 
A covey of partridges will, very often, after 
flying straight for a certain distance, suddenly 
swing off to right or left, and the man who has been 
training his gun upon them, and who fires at that 
moment, will probably kill three or even four birds 
with one barrel. The fourth picture illustrates 
my meaning. Here the covey is about to wheel 
to the left, and the sportsman 
is aiming at bird No. 1. If he 
follows this bird yound, and 
happens to shoot just as tho 
covey is turning, he will hit not 
only bird No. 1 but Nos. 2 and 3 
as well. But if killing three 
birds with one shot is bad form, 
to get a “right and left.” is, 
on the other hand, one of the 
most coveted feats at partridge 
shooting. To accomplish this a 
combination of coolness and 
quickness is necessary, which the 
young shooter will not find casy 
to acquire all at once. 


(6) Don't shoot ata 
The plcasure experienced after 


he reaches point 


can stand the arduous duties 


“So you think you 
You know in our play we 


of a sketch artiste ? 


find occasion to throw you down a thirty-foot | 


flight of stairs into a barrel of rain-water.” 
°¢T think I can stand it,” said the hungry man. 
“Twas a collector in a hire-purchase furniture | 


firm for three years.” 


off2red for the beat answ 


(4) It is bad form to kill more than one partridge at one shot, This 
sportsman waited till the birds were in the higher position and then fired, 


killing three birds, 


a “right and left’ forms a strong contrast to the 
mortification felt by the sportsman whose eye has 
been wipe? one of his companions. If you 
shoot at a bird and miss it, and one of your friends 
proceeds to bring it down, then he has “ wiped 
your eye,” as tho saying goes. 

The most embarrassing moment at which this 
can happen is when there are several grinning yokels 
in the background to witness your humiliation ; 
or, worse still, when your “ best girl”’ happens 
to be looking on! Ticture No. 5 tells its own tale. 

One of the casiest birds to miss is undoubtedly 
the snipe, owing to its diminutive size, and the 
vagaries of its flight. On rising, a snipe dashes 
through the air in a series of corkscrew movements 
that are most bewildering to the gunner unaccus- 
tomed to the sport. 

The last sketch gives some idea of a snipe’s 
flight for the first few yards through the air, and 
the chances are that tho tyro lets off both his 
barrels while the bird is girating between points A 
and B in this picture. The consequence is a double 
miss, while the snipe sails off in safety. 

Now, if shot at between the ground and point A, 
or from point B onward, the chances are that you 
will bag your bird, for after his first wild dashes, 
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Wiping His Eye. 
(5) When one man misses @ 
bird, another is allowed a 
shot. If he brings the game 
down, in sporting terms, he 
has wiped his companion’s 
eye. 


the snipe settles down to a comparatively straight 
flight. Here is atip for the man who has never yet 
shot a snipe. Take an old hammer gun andcarry it 
over the marshes with the right barrel at half-cock. 
When the snipe gets up pull the right hammer 
back to full-cock, and then fire. Dy the time you 
are at full-cock the snipe will have finished his 
preliminary corkscrews. Many a first snipe has 
| been killed in this way. 


snipe when he is corkscrewing through the air; skoot before 


A, or from B onwards, when his jlight is a bit settled. 


Brown: “About the greatest man who cvee 
lived in this community was Jenkins—broad. 
minded, big-hearted, and_ brilliant—and yet he 
dicd with all his talents and goodness unsuspected.” 

Jones: “How did you come to find out about 
it?” 

Brown: “TI married his widow.” 


ers. Mark postcards ‘* Travel.” (S2e page 175.) 


Our Courts 


Some Day. 

A ONE-LEGGED man, arrested at Otley for being 
drunk and incapable, when asked where he was 
going, replied ; “ Heaven.” 

His Only Chance. 
A man who was charged at Willesden Police Court 


- with nsing bad |: pleaded guilty, and said he 
was compelled to do it in self-defence. 
Thinking of his Breakfast. 

The following strange piece of evidence was given 
at a Newington inquest: “Dusty always had pains 
in his chest, but we took no notice of that .at the 
workhouse. On Saturday morning I shook Dusty, 
but, as he didn’t move, I hollared to the wardsman, 
‘Hi, guv’nor! This bloke’s turned it in!’ I then 
ran down to my breakfast. I didn’t wait.” 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


There’s Many a Slip. dcpeas 
A man charged at Highgate with being drunk an 
erloigad was said ry G8 been before the Court 
‘ore. 
Defendant : “ Yes, and was fined 5s. That timo I 
slipped on a piece of orange-pecl.” ~ 


Hats. 

Judge Bacon requested a lady witness at Bloomsbury 

stags Court to tilt her hat so that he might seo 
er eyes. 

. # o> I cannot,” she exclaimed. “Unless I take 
it off. | 

The Judge: “You must not do such a thing as 
that. These hats are perfectly ridiculous.” 

Eventually witness managed to tip the hatslightly 
to one side of her head. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 17, 1910. 


The Rise of Pimlico. 

« Where doyou live?” asked counsel of a witucss 
in the Southwark Court. : 

The Witneés: “Lupus Street, West Lel- 
gravis.” ‘ 

Judge Willis: “What ? What, sir? (Lauchter.) 
You say Lupus Street, West Belgravia? 1t was 
formerly known as Lupus Street, Pimlico.” 


How Many ? 


At Leeds Police Court: 
Magistrate (to wife): “How many children have 
ou? 


The Wife: “Three, sir.” . 

To the Husband: “How many children do you say 
you have?” 

The Husband: “ Four, sir.” 

Later the husband said he had five children. 

Magistrate: “I think you had both better consult 
together, and make up your minds how many 
children you have.” (Laughter.) 


Frcfure Fars 


THE handy Fipebes! scraper shown here consists 
of a three-b! piece of flat steel. Each blade is 
of adifferent size, to suit various pines, and is sharpened 


cdge. Wi 
this useful 
little _instru- 


in the waist- 
coat pocket, 
the burnt 
carbon and 
othcr waste 
matter can 
be effectually 
scraped from 
any pipe-bowl. in the centre of the scraper is @ 
hole y which it can be suspended. Most tool-shops 
and many tobacconists stock it. 


——— 


A WHISKER AND ITS WORK. 

TnerE are whiskers and whiskers. Tho illustration 
shows an whisker. A is a heavy little \'ywhcel 
attached to top of a steel rod, B. The w hisker is 
held” by the a -\ . 
handle . over 2 
the tacle 
in ‘which the 
c rests. 
Wh en the 
string C. is 
pulled the rod 
revolves 
rapidly, caus- ° 
ing the wires 
at the bottom 
to whip the 
egg with 
furious ao 
ergy. 
ie flywheel 
Sinn 5 raaeti and this brings the wires into actio 
string u in, is brings tho wires into action 
the reves way. And so the whisking of the. egg 
goes on until the cook decides that it has been beaten 
sufficiently. 


_ in toddling with no possible c 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. used on this page. We cannot undertake to return | 
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WATER-TANK CORNERS. 
of finishing the 
water tank. When first made the 


casily damaged. 
To avoid 

the nominal 
corner js cut off 
and a hole 
about one inch 
in diameter is 
the result. 
This aperture is 
filled Ne i . a 
metal p 
which is ected 
over. «nus the hole is securely closed, and a nicely 
rounded coract, A, is formed, which will not damage 
anythiag it comes in contact with, nor quickly wear 
out. 


——~»2 
TEACHES BABY. TO WALK. 


Tuis simple pieco of woodwork, which any man 
who is hacdy with a saw can construct, will save 
many mothers’ backs from aching when baby wants 
to learn to walk. The diagrams nearly oxplaip them- 
selves. A and B show respectively the front and’ 


side po = 
tions 0 e 
ieee ae [eA A | 


tion ; is | 


the plan, and ! 


of w E, 
with a circu- 
lar holo in ° 
its centre. 
Baby is 
placed in 
this hole, and as ho walks the picce of wood slides 


forward in grooves which run the wholo length of. 


the construction, and thus baby es _ - lessons 
nce of a fa 


MEASURING BOILERS. 

To obtain the exact measurement of the inside of a 
curved boiler the instrument illustrated here is used. 
It is a disc made of compressed steel, and revolving 
in a handle. So that an absolutely correct measur. 
ment can he 
made the tol 
is divided int» 
sixty-fourths of 
aninch, but, for 
the sake of clear- 
ness, all thes» 
graduations ar: 
not shown on 
our picture. A 
line is) marke: 
inside the boil«r. 
and the tool 
placed on this line at 1. The tool is then wheeled 
round the boiler until it comes back to the line, an! 
tho distance travelled by the wheel indicates, uf 
course, the measurement of the boiler. 


— > [- ———— 


DISTRIBUTES THE WEIGHT. 


Untess the ground beneath a tall chimucy fs 
exceptionally solid the 
erection is fiable to sink, 
owing to its tremendous 
weight being concentrated 
over a smallarea. A plain 
concrete, foundation “is 
sometinies‘ unsatisfactory, 
and, therefore, it has to 
reinforced with steel joists 
oriron rails, Tho joists are 
laid in the form of a gMll, 
as shown in the plan, and 
the interstices are filled 
with concrete. Tho chim- 
ney is then built in the - 
centre of this foundation, - 
as shown by the section, 
and thus. its weight is 
distributed over @ much 
larger area. This grillage 
foundation is not confined 


to such structures as [ST 
chimneys, and is_ fre ese Re ST 
quently used whén a CROSS SECTION 


great weight has to be 
supported on loose soil. 


Fresh Facls 


In early times the Lord Mayor was always an M.P. 
for the City. 

Tne only colonial mayors entitled to the prefix 
“ord” are those of Sydney and Melbourne. 


Tue Lord Mayor's show is generally held to have 
Teen instituted by Sir John Norman, who held office 
in 1453. 

Oxty o e Lord Mayor-of London has died while 
in office siice 1770. is was Lord Mayor Nottage, 
who expired on April 11th, 1885. 

Bestprs London. Lord Mayors are also elected by 
Dablin, York, Belfast, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Birminghan, Sheffield. Bristol, and Cork; while 
Lord Provosts are chosen by Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundeo, Aberdeen, and Perth. 


When sending Picture Pars, address your 
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| About Things that Appear in the Newspapers. | 


Juposs of the British County Courts will not hear 
solicitors who nye ungo In America an 
attempt has just been made to prevent a lady lawyer 
Ph appearing in a hobble skirt, but the attempt 
‘a 


Tux building which, up to this week, was the head- 
quarters of the General Post Office was erected in 
St. Martins-le-Grand between the years 1825 and 


| 1829. Among other interesting circumstances it had 


the distinction of standing in three parishes : St. Anne 
and St. Agnes, St. Leonard, and St. Michael-Le-Quern. 

Trg theory that the recent epidemic of fires in 
Brixton is the work of a gang of inceridiaries fecalls the 
fact that euch » gang actually caused more than 
seventy fires in before they were found out 
some twenty years ago. One of them turned informer, 


' but he committed suicide soon after the trial of his 


confederates for fear of the vengeance of their friends. 


A Grrman workman named Gauschy has just been 
released from the gaol at Muelhausen after scrvine 
forty-five years’ imprisonment for murder. The 
constitutes a record as regards a continuous term “t 
incarceration iif? modern times. 


Taz new Government in Portugal have inherited 
a terrible mass of debt, as that country has a ublie 
debt reckoned at so much per head of population 
second only to France so far as Europe is concerned. 
Each Frenchman is liable for £31 8s. 1d. ; each Portn- 
guese, £31 1s. 1d. ; and each Briton only £16 15s. ld. 


—_—— 


Tax upheaval of the German Dreadnought plans in 
consequence of the mtroduction of 13°5-inch guns © 
board our super-Dreadnoughts has an interestiti. 
historical precedent. During the eighteenth century 
the Admiralty armed a vessel with a new gun calle.t 
grronade. When this ship put to sea it met » 
French frigate and opened fire. So astonished was 
the captain of the latter at the size of the shot that 


-came from the British boat that he instantly 


surrendered. 
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they could only be Electrified, Barges would 
¥ a like Trams with the Overhead System. 

Tne fact that there are 4,000 miles of canals in 
England, and that these waterways were at one time 
a source of no small profit to the country, often 
causes people to wonder whether our canals cannot 
be rated to their former position of prosperity. 

In support of the view that this is possible, such 
people turn to the Continent, and compare the 
zatisfactory state of the canals there with the 
apparently hopeless condition of the English water- 
ways. In France, they say, they have spent over 
100,000,000 on their canals since 1879, while in 
Holland and Belgium a very large increase in 
waterway facilities has taken place of late years. 
Again, on the Rhine, Neckar, and Danube, canal 

rges of 600 tons, driven by steam or electricity, 
travel without difficulty. 

A similar state of things, it is claimed, could be 
brought about in England by the electrification of 
our canals, the ba on which would then be run 
after the manner of electric trams, connected with 
a series of overhead cables. 

These barges would convey produce and merchan- 


Canal enthusiasts look forward to a sight like this, 


diso between the great centres of population at 
lower rates than the railways, so the canal enthusi- 
asts assert, and would be a source of satisfaction 


and psosperity to the farmer and all others con- 
cerned. 

But, unfortunately for the guccessful realisation 
of this idea, there are several obstacles to be over- 
come by those who attempt the undertaking. 

To begin with, it is impossible to compare the 
Continental canals with those of England, because 
the con itivns are quite different. The canals 
on the Continent traverse a flat country, where 
canal cons ruction presents little difficulty. 
Betwe‘n Ha nburg and Berlin, for instance, there 
are | ut thee locks in a waterway of 230 miles. 
A la ge po-tion of Belgium is flat, while the parts of 
Holand tat are not actually below the sea level 
rise but li:tle above it. 

Now turn to England, and you will find a very 
different kind of country, where the physical 
features are all against canal prosperity. Here we 
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Liverpool to Hull. 


Ninety-tico locks have to be negotiated near Stansfield, 
These are all within @ distance of thirty-two miles. 
° 


have tremendous differences in the ground level, 
and the consequent multiplication of locks—one lock 
to every one and a quarter miles of navigation 
being about the English average ! 

A good idea of the difficulties to be overcome in 
this connection can be gathered from the pictures 
illustrating this article. Look at Sketch No. 2, 
for instance, and you will see that, in order to con- 
vey goods by water from Live 1 to Hull, an 
ascent of 600 feet must be negotiated near Stans- 
field, on the Rochdale Canal. This is accom- 
plished by means of ninety-two locks within a 
distance of only thirty-two miles ! 

Again, between Bristol and London Bridge, 
there is a rise of over 200 feet at Devizes (see the 
third picture), and here, accordingly, we get no fewer 
than twenty-nine locks, seventeen of which follow 


one another in a long line. To get through these 
twenty-nine locks takes a barge about three hours, 

Picture No. 4 illustrates the ascont from Liver- 
pool to Birmingham, where you will notice that the 
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Bristol to London Bridge. 


It takes a darge three hours to go in and out of the 
twenty-nine locks at Devizes. 


rise is nearly 500 feet by water; and here, in the 
course of ninety-four miles, we mect with sixty-nine 
locks. 

Now, the presence of all these locks on our canals 
cannot fail to be a very serious bar to the speed at 
which barges will travel, whether they are electri- 
fied or no. Then, again, the cost of ek c! ification 
would be enormous, and even then the expense is 
not finished, for the increased speed at which 
electrified boats would travel must entail the widen- 
ing of the waterways and the strengthening of 
their banks. 

Despito the prophecies of canal enthusiasts, 
therefore, it seems highly improbable that our 
canals can ever be restored to their former pro- 
sperity, which was enjoyed, it must be remembered, 
before the advent of the railways. Two things 
stand in the way of the English waterways ; one is 
the physical features of our country, the other the 
gigantic outlay that would be required to bring 
these canals up to date, 
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Liverpool to Birmingham. 


Here we have a steady vise of nearly five hundred feet 
with sixty-nine locks. 


M. Louis Bleriot, the Hero of the Channel Flight, 
tells why Britishers Make Good Aviators. 


I HAVE been asked to give my opinion on what 
sort of qualities and temperament in a man go to 
the making of a successful aviator. 

The question is a very difficult one, because there 
is scarcely a single type of man, cautious or rash, 
phlegmatic or alert, who has not been through my 
schools and who has not turned out to be in every 
way a successful aviator. 

Occasionally some physically big pupil will come 
along for training, and at first glance one is tempted 
to exclaim: ‘How clumsy he will be in an 
aeroplane!"* But, no! Give him a few lessons, 
and he will fly with the best of them. Indeed, I 
may ne I have never had a failure amongst my 
pupils, 

ne might give as contrasting types Leon Morane 
and Leblanc. Both of them are beyond doubt in 
the front rank of successful aviators, yet it would 
scarcely be possible, I should think, to get two men 
more dissimilar in temperament. 


Might be Going for a Stroll. 


One can see this simply by watching them pre- 
paring for an ascent. Wocane comes from his 
hangar with as little concern as though he were just 
going for a stroll down the street. After a glance 
round to see that everything is all right, he climbs 
ie ne scat, quietly aivia ths word to let go, and 
he is off. 

Leblanc, on the other hand, comes to his 
aeroplane betra: 
eagerly he is looking forward to the ascent, and how 
delighted he is at the prospect. He is all alert and 
eager, and hurries round the machine to make sure 
that everything is in order. And then, in a clatter- 


Here’s a peculiar sentence. 


in every = gesture how: 
t 


ing hail of questions and orders to his mechanics, 
he starts. 

The conclusion I come to, then, is that every man 
has in him the makings of an aviator, granted that 
he has the essential qualities of self-confidence, 
doggedness, endurance, pluck, presence of mind in 
an emergency, and the sporting instinct. 

All these qualities are the most marked charac- 
teristics of the British people, and therefore I can 
see no reason why Great Britain should not lead the 
world in aviation, or at least be in the front rank. 

A certain phlegmatic calmness is also a charac- 
teristic of tho Briton, and this quality is particu- 
larly to be desired in a man who wants to learn 
how to fly. 

The great mistake a pupil frequently makes is to 
be too eager, too excited. A pupil with a restless. 
nervous temperament is nearly always coming to 
grief. He gets up a little bit in the first lessons, 
and when he is up it is difficult to get him down. 
He wants to go on getting higher and higher, and in 
the end he may lose control of the aeroplane and a 
more or less serious accident result3, 


Showing Off is Dangerous. 


A man like Leon Morane, on the other hand, is 
able to keep singularly free from accident. During 
the whole time Morane was learning to fly he never 
had a single breakage, and his only serious accident 
occurred quite recently, not through any break- 
down in the machinery, but owing to a can of petrol 
slipping under the cloche on which the steering gear 
is mounted, and jamming it. 

This is one reason why I do not encourage visitors 
to come to my schools ; the presence of strangers is 
apt to make too-eager pupils more than ever inclined 
to take risks. 
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INSURANCE. 


By signing the coupon on Page iii. of the red 
carer yee are entitled to receive the benefits of 
the above insurance. 


A certain amount of ballooning experience is a 
good thing for a pupil to have, as in the case of 
Leblanc, but this is only useful in teaching him how 
to pick his way about the country and in enabling 
him to judge distances and heights. This last is 
especially useful, fo. a pupil inde heights very 
deceptive in an aeroplane. For instance, he will 
come down quite certain that he has been up not 
more than forty or fifty feet, whereas he has, as an 
expert on the ground will be able to tell him, been 
up at least a hundred. 

The aviator has to depend a good deal on his 
motor, and for this reason a certain amount of 
mechanical knowledge is also to be desired. This 
is not a necessity, however, as has been proved in 
many cases, 


A License After Three Flights. 


In the school I have established at Hendon it is 
expected that a pupil of average industry and 
intelligence, even though he possesses no previous 
knowledge of aviation or mechanics, will be able to 
secure a pilot’s licence after an average of five or 
six hours’ practice. 

The pilot’s license is granted when the pupil has 
successfully made three short flights in a complete 
circuit before a representative of the Royal Aero 
Club ; he is then a full-fledged aviator and is eligible 
to take part in competitions. 

Briefly, I may sum up the course of instruction at 
the Hendon Aviation School as follows : 

The pupil first gets accustomed to the use of the 
machine and the manipulation of its parts; he is 
shown how to work the lever that raises or depresses 
the planes, how to adjust the balance, and how to 
work the rudder-lever with his feet. Next, by 
practising short jumps of about four feet or so, the 
pupil learns the art of rising from and descending 
to the ground. After that come short flights of a 
few hundred yards at a height of about ten feet from 
the ground. 

This practically completes the instruction, for 
after that the pupil has only to become more 
familiar with his machine in order to gain con- 
fidence, and so increase the distance and altitude of 
his flights, 


“At last I am first, I've always been behind before.” tw” 


heart of your partner. 
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BO YOU KNOW A GOOD TONGUE I HAVE 
TWISTER ? eent 

TwIsTER 

uite a 


nice pencil-case for a contribution he has for- 


warded as follows : 
If you stick-a stick across a stick, 
Or stick a cross across a stick, 
Or cross a stick across a stick, 
Or stick a cross across & Cross, 
Or cross a cross across a stick, 
Or cross @ cross across & Cross, 
Or stick a crossed stick across a stick, 
Or stick a crossed stick across a crossed stick, 
Or cross a crossed stick across & cross, 
Or cross a crossed stick across a stick, . 
Or cross a crossed stick across a crossed stick, 
Would that be an acrostic ? 
A cross stick ? 
Or a crossed stick ? 


Well, I have a headache, and I am going to bed. 
I am going to try and sleep this thing off, 

But if any ot reader has a tongue twister as 
worrying as this I am willing to give another 
pencil-case for the use of it. 

I can use such things on people who have been 
unkind to me. . 

Please don’t tell me about “Peter Piper” and 
“ The noisy oyster.” I know them. 


MARRIED PEOPLE WHO “SLACK Every day 
UP.” we hear in 
the papers 


of unhappy 
marriages. But are there so.many of them ? 

You see, when a man is happily marri 
doesn’t advertise the fact, but when. a man is 
unhappy in the married state he does make a noise 
about it, or if he doesn’t somebody else does. 

I am driven to this attempt at philosophy by 
a correspondent who wishes to be nameless. 

Isobel, on Homes Notes page, could treat this 
subject far better than I can treat it, and I hope 
she will dissect the question in an early number. 

Meanwhile, may I suggest one or two points that 
arise in my own mind ? 

The perfect marriage is where there is a whole- 
souled loyalty on the part of the man and an utter: 
devotion on the part of the woman. No man 
should expect or get this utter devotion unless he 
keeps on trying to make himself worthy of it, 
and no woman is worthy of a man’s loyalty unless 
she also exerts herself to keep it. 

The unfortunate tendency in married life is to 
“slack up.” That is absolutely the end of all 
genuine and abiding love. 

You can “slack up” in business, in morals, 
in religion, or in anything else, and then “swear 
off’ and start as as new, better in fact, because 
of the past experience, but you can't do that 
matrimonially. 

There are cankers left in the brain and in the 


The true married state is where a man and a 
woman get mentally conversant and in touch with 
each other's likes and dislikes. To be intimately 
associated in mind has the most lasting effect. 

A man makes a chum sometimes who is a closer 
friend to him than is his wife. I give this point 
because I think you will see-how it carries out the 
way in which I am trying to reason. oe 


SHOULD A MAN WEAR A BUTTON- | STANLEY 
HOLE AT HIS OFFICE? puts 

Of Course—Why Not ? quite an 
interes t - 


e8- 
tion, and one that must have passed through the 
minds of many thinking young men at one time or 
another. 

“Do you think a man ought to wear a flower 
fm his coat during office-hours ? I have a garden, 
and it gives me great pleasure to slip a rose into 
my coat in the morning, but my employer always 
seems to me to look disapprovingly at me when I 
sro isle bly voces at the olen. 

“I should very much like to have your opinion 
on thie subject.’ 

I think, that Staney is just a wes bit 
eelf-conscious, @ man Wears a suit of clothes 


De-you Rnow of any similar paradexical sentence? If so, send it along. 


“ey. } 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY~ 


shy way. . 


th beautiful, 
They make cate Shy - 


themselves. 


I don't even your employer w 


one when you went to see him. 

When you 
it from me that unless he is concentrating on 
that then his tongue is talking 


wandering. Your emp 
your buttonhole. Yes; and if youcame before 


ony thing they should talk to. 


that you are peacocking yo 
talk to him, or if he has a 


Peter KEARY. 


FROM UP ABOVE. : 


“ 


his eight-storey factory) : 


municate from one 
will whistle up this tu 


response.” 


ye!” 
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You may enter this week’s contest by using 
the free entry form below. Post your entry 
form to arrive not later than first post Friday, 
November 18th, to the Editor, M. A. P., 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Mark your 
envelope ‘‘ Rugby No. 6’? in the top left- 
hand corner. 

The complete conditions and method of 
awarding prizes appear in the carrent number 
of M. A. P, 


“M.A. P." RUGBY ‘FOOTBALL CONTEST. 
No, 6. 
Matches to be pl! yed on Saturday, Nov. 19th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club. - 
For a draw don’t cross out either. 


: We ° 
The above matches take place on the ground of the first 
ce named, 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
“HU. A. P..” and to accept it as final, and I 
enter only-on this understanding, and I agree 
to abide by the printed conditions. 


P.W. Rec ceeeeereeeeeereees seeeeees eeerecaeeroeeecose 


for the first time he feels, and he knows, that,every- 
Longs looking at him. A man is naturally built 
in 


Women—I was going to say reason, but they 
don’t—women simply act in quite a different way. 
peace of kod in the 
worrying to everybody 
frille and the furs and the they. put -upon 


And they do that to attract deliberate attention. 
But this question is one far too big for me to 


pursue. = 
Let me get back to your buttonhole, STANLEY. 

it if it wasn’t on your mind that you were wearing 
talk to the average man you can take 
central idea, unless his mind is set on some set “hing: 
"8 may go to 
ss A him 


with a big.smut on your nose it might go to that. 
Very few men talk to another man’s eyes—the 


you like to wear a buttonhole, StanLey, keep on 
wearing it. I think most men will give you some 
credit for carrying a flower. The only thing you 
must do is to keep your mind away from the idea 


Look loyer’s b 
into your em "8 when you 
< i ald bead, concentrate 
on that. That will most likely make him nervous. 


PropriETor (showing & panty of ladies through 

es, this is a high 
building ; but to show you how easily we can com- 
ment to the other, I 
to the ieoomsn of Mae 
top floor.” (Blows through pipe.) “ Now, iss 
Sitmbelle, just place your ear is and listen to the 


‘op Floor Foreman (who has recently been 
pestered with false calls from the office-boy) : 
“Ye ill-mannered slip of a monkey, if ye do that 

ain I’ll come right down and spank the life out 


Sa SE ES 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST UNFOLDED. 
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Why it pays to Smuggle Old Pictures, Vases, 


Tapestries into America. 


“Tue charge of robbing the Customs of ovcr 
£200,000 which has recently been brought by the 
United States Government against ao great firm 
of picture dealers, shows that the authoriti- 


are to put a stop to a very modern varicty 


t that, whether this 

firm is con or not, there are very few im- 

porters of pictures into America who do not wink 

when the law imposing high import dutics is 
tioned. 


meni 

Many _ art-loving millionaires, including J. 1. 
Rockefeller and Pierpont Morgan, are to be called 
upon to give evidence. 

The reason why the smuggling of the picture:, 
vases, tapestries, and so on into America is so 
rofitable is that an import duty of 60 per cent. 
as to be paid on vases, tapestries, and statuctt: 
that are not over a hundred years old. In otli+ 
words, a man who takes into America a vase worth 
a hundred pounds has to hand over sixty poun!s 

to the Customs. 


£15 for every £100. 
And, till a few months ago, if he imported anv 
icture, old or new, by a foreign artist, he had to 
pay the Customs twenty pounds for every hundres! 
it was worth. On an Old Master the Custon~’ 
little bill might easily be over a thousand pounds. 

At the present time, however, he only p.\< 
fifteen pounds on a hundred pound painting, a! 
that only if it is under twenty years old. 

So the gigantic profits to be made when an ()!! 
Master was successfully smuggled are thines oi 
the past. Few very modern pictures are viiy 
expensive. 

ut the smuggling has always differed from 
ordinary smuggling. The smuggler, however in-- 
nious, cannot hide a picture in his boot-heels. 

His plan is to pretend to sell the pictures or 
tapestries af his London or. Paris shop. !'.- 
figuro is a very low one. When he goes to tiv 
office of the United States Consul to declare th 
value of the goods that have been sold and tht 
are going across the Atlantic, he values them at th 
same low figure. So when he signs the affirmation 
that the price he is giving on the consular invoi 
is the true market price, an affirmation beginniny. 
“‘T solemnly declare——” he solemnly puts down 
about a quarter or a tenth of the market price. 

When the pictures or objects of art reach tl 
New York Customs-house the figure on the consul: 
invoice is, of course, accepted. Customs mcr 
cannot be expected to have a connoisseurship in ait: 
that is a matter of inborn taste and years of cxpr- 
rience. It is at the importer’s New York or Chicayo 
shop that the actual sale takes place, when tle 
customer returns. There is a startling difference 
between the consular invoice and the private onc. 
Liable te Two Years’ Imprisonment. 

The reason why 6 nominal sale takes place in 
London or Paris is that the New York Customs- 
house has several European agents whose businc<< 
it is to ferret out the details of expensive purchasr< 
by travelling Americans. If the real sale at the 
real price were made in London the New York 
Customs men would at once be down on the 


smuggler. 
The penalties for cheating the Customs are very 
severe. A man found gut is liable to retuin 
e Customs of, to pay 


purchases of jewe in Paris, on his way eastward 
round the world. "He drifted gradually acro-s 
India 


with a saeest Be as per ae 
the exact price he had paid for the jewellery. 

: and he had to hand over 
another £7,000. The Customs agents had kept 
their eye on him all the time. 


wrsk BENDING 
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parish, falle in love with Bett Chalmers, the winsome 
governess at the rectory, and they are married. Seven 
years pass. The clergyman is now vicar at the country 


village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
little girl, Mims. It ts the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and siz-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upstaire 
amerry gathering of the child's playmates are romping. 

John Hume is called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence a disreputable woman calls at 
the vicarage and sees the vicar’s wife. 

Petty Hume goes white to the lips. This woman, 
Mrs. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has always 
haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne 
achild, and Mrs. Mowle, midwife, had nursed tt during 
ils brief existence and seen tt carried to the grave, 

“ What do you want?” Betty falters. 

Mrs, Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries 
to her room to get the money the midwife rifles the safe. 

Little Mimi, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
her cot. She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
erdering a black-bonneted woman from the kouse, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. ‘‘ Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
tothe door. “Gol” he commands. Then turntng to 
the child he carries her up to bed. When he returns, the 
room is empty. Betty Hume has gone! 

HOW THE STORY OPENS. 

Tme has rolled on. Thirteen years have passed 
since that horror-filled night, but the memory of it 
is always vivid in Mimi’s mind. She has grown into 
a beautiful girl now, dainty and elfish like her mother. 

Lying back in a haycock, she is thinking of those 
bygone days when David Inglis surprises her. David 
was one the guests at the birthday party 
thirteen years back. He was Mimi’sidol, even in those 
days as a fourteen-year-old boy in an Eton jacket. 
They have been firm friends ever since, and something 
more on Mimi's part, for she loves him. David is a 
journalist in London now, earning his bread-and-butter 

y evolving sensational fiction. 

“Mimi,” he says, “I love you.” And there, in 
the peaceful hayfield, he tells her the story of his love. 

As the two poh wander slowly homeward 
Rupert Lang comes upon them. Lang is 
staying at a neighbouring farm, enjoying fishing 
holiday. He has a keen, but unreciprocated, admiration 

and Lang 


for Mimi, The girl introduces the two men, 
returns to the farm. 

Happy in the knowledge of Mimi’s love, the jour- 
nalist obtains John Hume's consent to their marriage, 
and returns to his flat at Bewlay Street, N.W., to 
work hard and bring the marriage day nearer. 

One night, just as ho is going out to post off astory,4 
woman: pushes him back into his flat. It is Phebe, 
the girl wholoved him three years ago, and then throw 
him over to marry old Durward Kenyon for money. 

She tries to confide in him the story of her marriage 
failure. But David is engaged to Mimi, and all his 
former love for the fascinating Phobe is completely 
dead. He informs her of the altered circumstances, 
and offers to see her to a cab. Then he pulls 
her back suddenly, thinking of her reputation as well as 
his own, Ruypert Lang is coming up the stairs to call 
upon Madame Frayle, who lives in the opposite flat. 
Affluence, flash clothes, and ‘hair dye have altered the 
shabby, blackmailing Mrs. Mowlo of thirteen years 
420 into Madame yle, beauty specialist. Her 
clients call at very late hours. Madame Frayle 
welcomes him in, and, peering through the 
letter flap of her door, the beauty specialist and 
Lang see David and Phebe Kenyon leave together. 
It is past midnight when David returns, He 
notices a woman bareying along. Tragedy, want, 
snd misery are written on her once-beautiful face. 


A pencilecase to the ten readers 


A Splendid Instalment this Week! 
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Nevertheless, he recognises her as Betty Hume. 
The woman drops a handkerchief containing a key, 
which David picks up. On the key is a tab bearing 


See ete eetetetelte eee eet 
* CHAPTER SIXTEEN. r 


the address ‘‘ No. 40 Bewlay Street "—and the hand- $, A Bird in the Trap. & 
kerchief is stained with blood ! a as ss ae eatentonte 


Pavid thrusts his find into his pocket and a 
moment later finds the loser, a huddled heap, in an 
area. Thoughts of the bloodstained handkerchief, 
the labelled key—and murder—rush through David's 
mind. Mimi’s mother must be shielded at all costs! 

As he softly climbs the stairs to his rooms the door 
of Madame Frayle’s flat opens an inch or two, and as 
silently closes. But Madame Frayle and Rypert 
Lang have seen David and his burden. 

David carries Betty into his flat and brings her to 
consciousness, when an imperative knock resounds at 
the door. Tho police! 


Mrmr leant back in the taxi-cab, and hid her face in 
her hands. She wanted to go to David at once; but 
on the previous night her father had brought home to 
her how hopeless it would be to attempt to see him 
without an official order. 

When would they set him free? That afternoon in 
the press outside the coroner’s court Mimi had heard 
the crowd repeat the words of the half-fainting woman 
who had come from the building : ‘‘ Inglis didn’t do it}; 
can’t have done it!” But when would they set him 
free, and’ when free what would he do, where would 


commun wi th his faithful old housekeeper, Mrs. i ° » Gis his flat Or would he come straight to 
ex, who loves him as a son, vid delays openin: ane C 7 : 
the door until Betty has escaped from the at 4 scans pie ne i Re enh ee = 


descending in the tradesmen’s lift at the back. 

For murder has been done at 40 Bewlay Street. 
P.C. Jarvis, patrolling his lonely beat, has noticed the 
open door of the untenanted house, and, on entering, 
has discovered in the basement scullery the dead bay 
of a well-groomed, aristocratic man, stabbed with a 
ed of scissors. Together with DetcctivesSergeant 

ibbutts, he is pursuing investigations in Bewlay Street. 

David pretends to have been awakened from a deep 
sleep when he confronts the two officials, but there is 
a spot of blood on his shirt-front, and they notice it. 

nd just at that moment Madame Frayle steps out 
of her flat. David’s nerve fails him. He pulls at a 
handkerchie_—THE handkerchief, and from it the 
fatal key clanks to the floor. 

Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts quickly stoops and 
pos it up and then thoroughly cross-examines David. 

is replies are so feoble that Tibbutts sends for 
Inspector Rayne. This culminates in David's arrest, 
but the Inspector allows him to write to Mimi, telling 
her that it is all a horrible mistake. 


taxi-cab was fitted. 

“No,” she cried through it to the chauffeur, “not 
to Bloomsbury! Bewlay Street—133 !” : 

She knew nothing of the formal rules of magistrates’ 
courts and those governing the detention of arrested 
men. David might be free at any moment. She had 
never set eyes on Mrs. Wex, David's housekeeper, but 
he had described the indomitable little woman to her, 
and had spoken of her as possessing @ heart of gold. 
Mrs. Wex would give a note to David for her. She 
would write in David’s rooms, and then return to 
Bloomsbury to face her father and the consequences 
of her disobedience. As she pictured the scene 
between them, her face blazed suddenly under the 
spirit of revolt. 

“But I’m not a child!” she whispered fiercely. 
But the next moment remorse assailed her. “ You 
must forgive me, father ; you must forgive me ! You 
don’t seem to understand that I lovehim! You don’t 
seem to understand what a woman's love for a man is— 
and means !”” 


On the dav following the tragedy Mr. Gideon |  ]¢ was dark when the cab reached Bewla 

ms) we y Street— 
So mg eg father and ge a still a place of pilgrimage for the morbidly curious, 
calls on Mark Crushington, of the great London | though there was not such a crowdJoutside No. 40 as 


emporium, re one of his workpeopte, Mrs. Clinton— 
otherwise Betty Hume. 

Lang endeavours to extract her private address, but 
fails. On reaching homo, the butler at Mr. Kenyon’s 
London residence calls him up onthe telephone. His 
message is staggering. The murdered man is bis master ! 

‘And where is Phwbe? Bent on renewing her 
acquaintance with her cld-time lover, and also in 
exacting a terrible revenge from Mimi for daring to 
secure his affections, she has motored down to the 
Humes’ house. 

Mimi’s letter from David and a telegram from 
Lang to Mrs. Kenyon, announcing her husband’s 
death, arrive almost together. Phebe is staggered 
by the news. Butagain her scheming nature asserts 
itself. She announces that David is innocent, and 
that she alone can save him. The vicar and Mimi 
return with her to London. 

That same night John Hume sees Betty—the first 
time for thirteen years—and Louig Death, Crushing- 
ton’s secretary and paid spy, learns her secret. 

Dressed in rags, and clutching 6 medicine-bottle, 
Betty eludes her husband, but Louis Death tracks her 
down to an empty house. Following her in he finds 
her bending over a young man, who is slowly bleeding 
to death. The young fellow, called Steve Darrack, 
is Betty’s son whom she thought died as a baby. 
Now he is a hunted criminal, wanted by the police. 

Louis Death is filled with pity. He promises to 
save Steve and keep Betty’s secret. 

At the inquest on Kenyon, Phoebe completes her 
revenge. She swears on oath that David cannot be 
guilty as she was with him in his flat until after 
midnight. After this malicious lie she returns home 
escorted by the two Langs. They have not been in 
long ere Mimi calls. She insists that Phobe's 
evidence was nothing buta pack of lies. Phabe 
retorta that she told nothing but the truth. 
Eventually Rupert Lang asks to see Mimi home, 
Mimi refuses his offer, and begs him to call hera taxi. 

You Can Now Read On. 


on the previous day and night. A few people clustered 
round fo. 133, staring at the building in which David 
Inglis had been arrested, but they did not cause 
sufficient obstruction to call for interference on the 
part of the policeman who was standing in the 
entrance. 

Mimi glanced nervously to right and left as she 
quitted the cab, haunted by the possibility of being 
confronted by her father. Oh, let her make the most 
of her stolen freedom! Her father had judged and 
condemned David, and, once she was back at Hallard’s 
Cross, she would be but little better than a prisoner, 
forbidden to write to David, though she would write 
all the same as well as leaving a note with Mrs. Wex 
for delivery. If her father could have his way, he 
would try to prevent her from even thinking of the 
man she loved, whom she looked to strengthen her 
wavering faith with a simple answer to simple 
question. 
“Beg pardon, miss,” said the constable in the 
doorway, ‘‘ but do you live here—or have you got 
friends in the building ?” 

Without some kind of restriction the building would 
have been filled with sightseers eager to stare at the 
entrance to David Inglis’ flat. 

“A friend !” she answered quickly. 

She did not know the flat was under police-cont rol 
still, and that Mrs. Wex had been turned out. The 
constable exercised his discretion, and stepped to one 
side. 

Mimi hurried up the badly-lit stairs. The building 
was silent. So this was where David had lived ! 
Oh, yes, Phebe had gone to him as Phebe would ! 
Yet that did not prove him faithless! Only let him 
tell her that it was not true and sho would 
believe him! More than that. Nothing, not even 
her father—certainly not Phabe—should stand 
between them! She would marry David—if it 
were not truc, he was under no obligation to the 
woman who had tried to tempt him, though it meant 
running away from home! 


who send the best examples. Mark postcards “Paradox.” (See page 176) 
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As well as suffering the tortu.tes of doubt, her spirit 
was in revolt again. 

She had reached a turn of the stairs when someone 
came upon her almost noiselessly —a full-bodied, full- 
bosomed woman, in outdoor d tess, wearing sham 
furs, and a purple veil rendering her features indistinct, 
but through which her yellow-dy ed hair gleaned. 

It was Madame Frayle—she of the Golden Specific— 
whom Rupert Lang had visited in clandestine fashion 
on the night of mystery and murder- Madame Frayle 
to-day ; but thirteen years bacl: Mrs. Mowle, midwife ; 
the woman in nurse’s dress whom little Mimi, standing 
at the top of tho. stairs leading down to the vicarage 
hall, saw shuffle across to the front door, followed 
by her father’s harsh voice : “What are you doing 
here? Leave the house!” . . . 

The scene was printed on Mimi's brain for life; 
but the child, hugging a woolly bear. had only caught 
@ passing glimpse of the woman in nurse's bonnet 
ana dress. 

Mimi would have gone past her; but Madame 
Frayle put o tinger to her lips quickly and furtively, 
and spoke in a whisper. 


“I beg your pardon, miss,’” she said, “ but are you 
the young lady I was told by a certain party knowo 
to both of us I might be expecting ? 


Mimi stared at her for a moment. She could not 
see the woman's features plainly; but she did vot 
answer in the least to David’s graphic description 
of tho indomitable but little Mrs. Wex. 

And yet—— 


“Who told you to expect me?” whispered Mimi. . 


It might be that David had left some message for her 
with someone else living in the building ; perhaps 
had found time to whisper something as he was being 
taken to the police-station. 

Her heart was beating wildly. If 
this woman had a message for her 
from David, it meant—it meant that 
David knew nothing would shake 
her faith, no obstacle prevent her 
from trying to see him! 

“Who told you to expect me?” 
she repeated with swift eagerness 
and anxiety. : 

Madame Frayle glanced behind her 
first, and then screened her loose 
mouth with a gloved hand, many 
rings bulging through her glove. 

“There are so many police about, 
my dear young lady,” she whispered. 
“that you can’t call your soul 
your own in this building. We can 
talk more free in my rooms. Land- 
ings and stairs have come into ears ' 
since this ’orrid, horrid murder? 
We won't mention names hcre, but 
a certain gentleman—you'll know 
who I mean!” 

In the old days, Mrs. Mowle was 
Shee to gin, cheaper than liqueurs. 

adame Frayle, more prosperous, or 
seemingly so, indulged in creme-de- 
menthe, sometimes calling it her 
an medicine, sometimes “ Star- 
taki 


Light!’ She had been par- 

. It was not obvious to 
Mimi ; but’ the latter's faculties were 
not concentrated keenly on the 
woman, though she was subconscious 
of her vulgarity of manner and 
dress. Everything was subordinate 
to the question svhathiar or not this 
woman had some message for her 
from David. 

“I know, I know, my dear!” 
went on Madame Frayle, a trifle 
garrulously. ‘‘We all of us ’avc—have our troubles, 
and I’ve had mine. But we won't talk here. I was 
thinking you might be coming, consequentially— 
consequently I’ve been ’overing—hovering in and 
out, so to speak. Wo shall be quiet and comfortable 
in my flat, my dear!” 

“He told you I should come—he, who?” 
whispered Mimi, impressed into a hushed whisper 
by fhe woman’s secretive, mysterious manner. ‘“ And 
who—who are you?” 

“Madame Frayle. Yes, he—he told me I might 
expect you—and you won't be the first young lady 
who's took me into her confidence, and I’ve ae 
out of trouble. But—when you get on to the second 
landing, don’t look about you as if you was a stranger 
or go staring at Mr. Inglis’ flat, those police are that 
suspicious.” ; 

“It was Mr. Inglis : 

Madame Frayle put a finger to her lips quickly. 
Someone was coming down tho stairs; but Mimi 
misread the woman's gesture. It scemed an 
affirmative answer to herquestion as well as a signal 
to be cautious. 

“I’m glad you've come, I’m sure!” Madame 
Frayle had raised her voice purposely for the benefit 
of the person coming down the stairs. ‘* Another 
minute later, and you wouldn’t have caught me!” 

A man them. 

“ Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts, that!” whispered 

a 
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Madame Frayle. ‘You can’t stir for detectives 
and police in’ this building. Come along, my dear. 
Don’t look about as if the place was strange to you 
when you reach the second floor; but just walk 
naturally into my flat after me—but you Il now how 
to do that, I daresay. I daresay you ve ad. 
suspicious _landladies ” _. Madame Frayle was 
garrulous and mumbled her next words into & 
gloved hand—‘ that are suspicious of gentlemen- 
visitors |” : 

She was Icading the way up the stairs. A constable 
stood outside Inglis’ flat, to which only the police 
and detectives were granted access. . 

“Come in, my dear Se ~_ ae weirs on 
her latch-key and speaking loud and smoo ‘0 
benefit of the eae hy “ And to think that another 


minute, and I might have missed you ! - 

Mimi followed, uncertain. But she must make 
sure ! 

Madame Frayle closed the door noiselessly, and 
slipped a bolt. 


“Come into my consulting-room, my dear.” 

She opened a door, and switched on the light. The 
room was furnished in common, tawdry style. For the 
moment Mimi did not notice the two photographs 
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would have noticed certain facts before, but that 
— Inglis siheceaed her pone 
er eyes travel to the photo; hs ov. 

mantelpiece, and her face went hoe exddenie” an 
was just about to speak, when a bell whirred. 

bi moment, my dear,” whispered Madame 
Frayle confidentially. “My maid’s out. You're 
a safe here. I'll see no one comes in and finds you 

oF 6 wine i“ fenloast pe 

Madame Frayle sli noiselessly from the 
The door c cad Hical fancied she hrasd the conde 
of the key being turned and withdrawn. The sound 
was very faint. Tho next moment she crossed swiftly 
to the door and tried it. She had not been deceived 
by imagination. The door was locked. 

Madame Frayle opened the front door an inch or so, 
Her eyes narrowed and went furtive at sight of the 
very concrete form outside. 

Tt was P.C. Jarvis, 135, P.Q. Division, in plain 
clothes. 

“Tm e !” said Madame Frayle. She had 
seen P.C. Jarvis in uniform on the night of Inglis’ 
arrest. . 

“ Daresay,” said Jarvis laconically. ‘ But I want 
a word with you!” 

' He slightly turned his head. Some. 
one was coming up the stairs. Jarvis 


“Hullo? Where are we now 


_—_ si merely contracted one eye slightly 
—_—\foi as if to focus the better. 

| eae But he had identified John Hume 

| |__|] a= as the parson who had been Invh- 
ing for someone on the previous 

Say] " 4 night, who had purchased Ne!iio 
} Smith, outcast, food at Bob Ducketts 
a stall. 

a ‘ More than that. Jarvis knew him 
to be John Hume, vicar of Hal- 
lard’s Cross. He had scen Nellie 
Smith to her lodging and had a look 
at the card the vicar had given her. 


Jarvis half closed one eye and gave Mimi's assailant a terrific 
the jaw. 


over the mantelpiece, supposed to represent the same 

oung woman before and after taking Golden Specitic, 

ut they were ag oe immodest to have brought 
a blush to her face. number of ladies’ papers 
littered a table, and the air was charged with a faint 
odour that suggested a blend of spirituous liquor 
and cheap perfume used to disguise it. On a shelf 


8 a number ‘of — containing Golden 
ea ready for dinate A hight coloured 
photogra 


ph of Madame Frayle herself, in a very low- 
cut evening -dress, also an advertisement for Golden 
Specific, adorned another wall. Madame Frayle told 


her clients that before discovering through an Indian 
Fakir her wonderful Golden Specific and partaking 
of it herself; she was as thin as a bone and as flat as 
a board. 

“ Now, my dear,”’ she said, her veil still down, as she 
studied Mimi closely without seeming to do so, noting 
her pallor and the drawn, strained expression on her 
features. ‘‘We can talk free here. You look 
poorly—and no wonder! A little drop of creme-de- 


me won’t do you any harm. I’ve been through 
it all myself, and I know—I know that sinking 
feeling !’ 


Mimi looked at her. 

She had suddenly become conscious of the unhealthy 
odour in the room, and something about the woman 
herself, her manner, her clothes, offended her delicate, 
Tefined senses. Her offer of creme-de-menthe / She 


quite?”’ he said to himsclf. * Bit of 
a kettleful of fish here!” 

“And what’s up with Mother 
Frayle?” was his next quick 
question. 

Madame Frayle had given a jerk 
at her veil, and drawn back from 
the door. 

She, too, could see the vicar of 
Hallard’s Cross now ! 

Madame Frayle’s downward jerk 


at her veil had not escaped Jarvis. 
“I’m engaged,” she = repeaicd 
guickly. 


‘*Pardon me,” he said, ‘ but my 
visit's official.” 
° He reached out a hand before 
she could shut the door. He was 
not attempting to pretend to be 
anything but a policeman in plain 
clothes. Mother Frayle—as Jarvis 
had christened her—had seen him 
{on uniform on the night of Inglis’ 
arrest ; been among the 
witnesses in attendance at the 
coroner's court, though she had not 
been called ; and knew him to be the 
P.C. Jarvis who found the body of 
the murdered man. 

Now she was behaving fishily— 
very, and what Jarvis wanted to 
find. out was why she wished to 
avoid being seen by the Reverend 
John Hume of the Vicarage, Hallard’s 
Cross, Oxon. 4lso, he wanted to 
know what had brought ‘tho vicar 
to 133 Bewlay Street. What with one thing and 
another it was queer. 

The coroner's court had been crowded when Jarvis 

ve his evidence that morning, and John Hume had 

n wedged at the back of the small spaco allotted 
to the general public. Jarvis, who had given his 
evidence in uniform, had not seen him, and the vicar 
for the most part had only had a view of a broad pair of 
shoulders and a head close-cropped as a boxcrs. 
He had not recognised the stalwart young man of the 
previous night, who, dressed in village-madc suit 
and of countrified appearance, had offered to sce an 
outcast woman to her lodging. 

The light on the landing caught J ohn Hume's gaunt, 
feepiy-tined face as he came towards Madame Frayle's 

at. 

“Come along inside, then!” said Madame Frayle 
rapidly to Jarvis. 

ut that was precisely what Jarvis had no intention 


blow under 


of doing at this particular moment. Mother Frayle 
was giving herself away in her anxicty to escape from 
the vicar. Jarvis wanted to know why. He had 


made inquiries about Madame Frayle, and had already 
written her down on his brain tablet as fishy. It did 
not follow because she was fishy that she was either 
associated in any way with the murder mystery oF 
in a position to throw light on it; but her flat was 
opposite Inglis’, and Jarvis had observed on the 

ht of the arrest that when Mother Frayle appeared 


if 
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on the scene she did pot look as if she had risen from 
ped hastily ; also, before her appearance, he had 
noticed the light in the entrance-passage of her flat 
to be burning, She had since been interviewed by 
police and detettives, but not by Jarvis. 

“In one minute,” said Jarvis stolidly and slowly 
jn answer to Madame Frayle’s rapid invitation to 
come inside, and turned slightly towards the vicar. 

John Hume gave o slight start as he recognised 
Jarvis as the young man seen at Bob Duckett’s coffce- 
stall; then his glittering eyes, betraying overwrought 
feclings and tortured nerves, travelled swiftly from 
Jarvis to Madame Frayle. She had drawn back into 
the passage. Yet she dared not shut the door without 
a decent excuse. Jarvis knew that. To have done 
so would have been to give herself bape completely. 

Jarvis raised his hat respectfully to the vicar, just 
as any young farmer round about Hallard’s Cross 
would have done, and the constable on duty outside 
Inglis’ flat, an interested spectator, shoved his tongue 

to a cheek. 
me Soiiee Frayle’s spotted the parson,” was Jarvis’ 
quick deduction ; ‘‘ but the parson doesn’t know or 
hasn't recognised her.” : 

“A young lady—my daughter—at least, I believe 
so—came up the stairs a few minutes ago,” said Hume, 
his arin oe travelling back to Jarvis. 
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whom she would not be afraid to bare her wh 

ole heart. 
A mother who was also a human, understanding 
woman. She herself was a woman now, not a child : 
but such a mother as she remembered—the mother 


hi 
who was never stern, always gentle and tender, com- 
forting her when her fat pr punishad sternly (is 
mother against whose bosom she pressed her face 
when she whispered her morning and evening 
prayers ! 

‘** Mother!” 

It was not mawkish, the whispered cry that left 

Sd i 


Mimi's lips as she stood, straining her ears for further 
\ 
YY ; ; 
\Y Doctors Failed, 


sound of her father’s voice. It was simply a most 
powerful human instinct finding expression. It was 
[¢ but PEPS cured 
1 H . 
$ His Chronic 


The Far-Reaching 
Effects of a 


“» 
_But though she could hear murmuring voices, she 
did not again distinguish her father’s voice. It occurred 
a her = Madame Frayle, who had mistaken her for 
meone she was expecting, might have throw 
ner off the scent. oe. ein 
Remorse was plucking again at Mimi's heart- 
strings. Her father, wie hea suffered so terribly 
himself, was hunting for her desperately. Even now, 
if she rattled the door and shouted, he would hear her 
and be ey out of his suspense. 
But he had condemned David; called him that 
awful name ; bidden her put him from her thoughts 


not cheap sentiment. 
Bronchitis. 


| ullo ! ht Jarvis. as something vile and unclean, and take up her 
Madame Fra ios jaw had dropped slightly ; but | cross. . . R. RICHARD ROBINSON 
the veil con her expression. “ Lor’! Then the But it might not be true—it could not be true, almost lost his life through 


really! When she saw David and asked him that 
simple question, he would tell her it was not true! 
Phebe? She hated her—Phoebe, who would do 
anything ! 

imi pressed her car to the door itsclf. 

Voices were still, murmuring, but she could not 
distinguish them. 

Only let her write that note to David, telling him 

that she had not judged him yet, that he had but to 
deny Pheebe’s story, and she would belicve him ! 
. Only Iet her write it and be sure that it was safe 
in Mrs. Wex’s loyal hands, and she would faco her 
father, take the consequences of her disobedience, 
and go back submissively to Hallard’s Cross ! 

Perhaps there was note-paper in the room? She 
might be writing the note now! 

imi came away from the door, and looked round 
the room. But the possibility of her father Lursting 
in upon her, taking her by the wrist, bidding her 
take up her cross, distracted her. 

She did not want to take up a cross. She wantcd 
David ; she wanted him to toll her that it was a lie; 
she wanted his love; she wanted to know for certain 
that her idcal was still an ideal—not shattered and 
down in the mud as her father proclaimed it to be! 


bronchitis, broughton by neglect- 
ing colds. ‘Iwo doctors gave 
him up, and it was only a mar. 
vellous cure Ly Peps that saved 
FZ him, and restored him to sound 
J health again. Mr. Robinson, who 

lives at 42 Clayton Street, Colne, 
Lancs., gave these very useful facts to a Press 
representative. 

“Through getting wet day after day when 
working outside I never seemed to be free from 
cold, I didn’t pay much attention to thes. colds, 
with the result that about twelve years ugo they 
gt areal grip on my chest, and bronchitis started. 

was troubled with severe pains in the chest, 
which struck right through to my back. These 
pains were especially acute in wet and foggy 
weather. I had a great struggle to get my breath, and 
the amount of phlezm I coughed up was alarming. 

“For months at a time I would be off work, too 
weak often to get out of bed, and unable to get any 
sleep for my severe cough. . 

“When I gave up outside work and went in the 
workshops to do fork tinishing for weavers, I found 
that the dust, scttling on my throat and breathing 
tubes, aggravated the bronchitis. In fact, I often 
felt. so suffocated and overcome that I feared I 
should choke. I spent pounds on doctors’ medicines, 
all of which proved quite useless. I was given up 
by two doctors, and I felt that it was useless 
struggling any further. 

“Just to oblige a friend, however, I tried Peps, 
and the first few tablets proved so useful in loosen- 
ing and bringing up the phlecm and easing my chest 
that I decided to go on with these 
little breathing tablets. Every 
week my chest and throat got 
stronger, and my_breath- 

easier, and I found 
that the ins came 
away without any 


young woman in the consulting room wasn’t Lily 
George from Crushington’s whom Mr. Lang had 
arranged to send to her, in her trouble ; but——” 

Her hand stole quickly across her mouth. She 
moistened her lips with her tongue. 

“Last night looking for a poor creature—who 
wasn't Nellie Smith!" thought Jarvis. ‘ Now it’s 
his daughter! Or are they one and the same? But 
somehow I don’t think. Last night, ‘ a poor creature.’ 
Now, ‘a young lady—my da’ hter.” Where are we ? 
Has the young lady come after a bottle of Golden 
Specific unbeknown to her father? I can’t imagine 
any right-minded dad caring about his daughter having 
any truck with Mother Frayle.” 

Jarvis had mentally defincd Madame Frayle in his 
blunt, uncompromising way as “a swine of a woman.” 

“T couldn't tell you, sir,” he said to the vicar. 
“Only this moment come upstairs mysclf. Perhaps 
this lady here, Madame Frayle, might be able to 
answer your question.” 

But the name ‘Madame Frayle” meant nothing 
to the vicar. Jarvis saw that. 

Madame Frayle spoke. Would her voico be recog- 
nised ? 

“Perhaps there’s a mistake!” she said, assuming 
the artificial tones with which she tricd to disguise her 
lack of education and breeding from her better-class 
clients. ‘The young lady that has just called on me 
‘sp—happens to be my niece—a Miss Bellingham!” 

“ Liar!” said Jarvis to himself. ‘‘ Neither were you 
educated at Girton!” 

“That,” went on Madame Frayle, ‘‘is the only 
young lady who has been up heah to my knowledge. , 

“ Are you sure?” 

The vicar’s voice rang out harshly, travelled along 
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“ARE you sure?” 

John Hume had repeatc:) his question, this time 
his voice more under control. 

“T think I hought—ought to know my own nicce,” 
replicd Madame Frayle in stilted, unnatural tones. 


J the passage, and penetrated the locked door of Madame oer en 
) Frayle’s consulting-room, wherein Mimi stood in a | ‘The vicar ’asn’t spotted me!” washer triumphant poral woudirhully 
t state of strained, nervous indecision, not knowing | silent aside. soothing and 
8 quite what to do, asking herself why this Madame ‘Liar!’ remarked Jarvis to himself for a second sustaining, and by 
t Frayle had locked the door and telling herself that | time. ‘And you weren't even educated at a Board ee curry 


keep at my work. 
“My chest is 
now so strong that 
I can punch it 
without feeling any 
in, and I am a 
rd or ent en 
together, eps 
have cured me of 
the wretched bron- 
chitis that used to / 
grip my chest so 
painfully, and I 
want othersuffercrs 
to benefit from my 
happy experieuce.”” 


school.” 

The vicar turned away dazedly, raising his hat 
mechanically to Madame Frayle. 

“A mistake. I apologise. But the constable 
below a 

His voice dropped into an unintelligible mumble. 
He seemed to have gone old suddenly, almost decrepit. 
But a moment later, he had his tall body erect ett 

“Great Scott!” thought Jarvis, turning his head 
and following him with his healthily-clear eyes, 
‘but he’s been through the mill. There’s something 
big on here—human hearts in the mangle. Maybe 
something to do with the murder; maybe not. One 
never knows. Samo time—’tention!” 

The vicar had crossed to the constable on duty before 
the door of Inglis’ flat. Madame Frayle, as well as 
Jarvis, was watching. 

“This is Mr. Inglis’ flat?’ said John Hume to 


there was a mistake somewhere. 

During the moments of waiting the atmosphere of 
the tawdry room had seemed to become more oppres- 
sive and unpleasant to Mimi. The two photographs 
over the mantelpiece had offended her. She had 
identified the highly-coloured photograph of a woman 
in a disgracefully low, evening-dress as being Madame 
Frayle’s, and then she had caught sight of the adver- 
tisement of Golden Specific, | read something of its 
supposed virtues. Itstruck her as horrid. Then it had 
occurred to her that Madame Frayle had mistaken her 
for some client, who was ashamed of buying the horrid 
stuff that was sup, to make women’s faces and 
eyes and bodies so beautiful that men could not help 
falling in love. Was that the reason of the locked 
door? Security against being caught there in the 
act of buying this horrid stuff ? 

It was just as Mimi, feeling a little frightened, 
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t decided to rattle the door and demand instant release | the constable. ‘‘ Has a young lady been here, this 

D that her father’s voice reached her. afternoon or evening, making inquiries about the— 
She shrank back. the man under arrest ?” 

i “ Father!” “Not since I come on duty, sir,” was the answer. 


“Hullo!” thought Jarvis. ‘i'm beginning to 
tumble!” 

John Hume crossed to the top of the stairs; then, 
sceming to remember something, returned to where 
Jarvis was standing by Madamo Frayle’s still open 

oor. 

. “I'm rather dazed, overwhelmed.” said the vicar. 
“ but I recognise you as the Chrisiian young man of— 
of last night, who, of your own free wiil, offered to 
belp an outcast woman to her—— : . 

“Don't mention it, sir!” said John Tarvis, and his 
eyes blinked, though his bucolic face remained stolid. 


If he found her there! And her note to David had 
yet to be written, and Mrs. Wex discovered! She 
Would return to Bloomsbury, face the scene that she 
dreaded, but let her write that note to David first, 
and be sure that it was safe in Mra. Wex's loyal hands. 

“Father, you must forgive me!” she whispered, 
and reached out her hands at vacancy. Then that 
pirit of hers, that had never becn crushed, surged up 
in revolt again. ‘You don’t scem to know what love 
is—what it means!” 

And her soul cried out mxdienly for a mother. Sho 
had suddenly become inexpressibly conscious of the 
need of a mother’s tender, understanding love—a 
mother to whom she could turn for consolation, to 
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There was a mangling of hearts going on here! 
And Jarvis believed that he had got the hang of one 
pathetic,romance already. 

~ Mimi’s engagement to David Inglis was not generally 
known. Even the evening papers had not got scent 
of it, or made copy out of it. John Jarvis knew 
nothing of it. Madame Frayle knew nothing of it. 
The only. person, in fact, in 133 Bewlay Street who 
knew of it was Mrs. Wex. David Inglis had told 
Mrs. Wex, and had shown her the pho h that 
was standing on his writing-table in the ‘“‘ workshop : 
at the time of his arrest. And when Mre. Wex had 
been told by the police somewhat curtly that she 
would have to clear out of the flat for the time being, 
she hed—how she had done so was only known 
to Mrs. Wex—smuggled Mimi’s photograph under 
her apron, and carried it off with her. She 
wasn't going to ‘ave it consecrated—she meant 
** desecrated "—by a lot of fat-’eaded perlice staring 
at it, to say nothink of it p’raps figgering in court for 
a lot of young barristers to larf at! . . - 

“But Fao mention it,” said John Hume unsteadily. 
“God bless you!” 

John Jarvis looked distinctly uncomfortable under 
the vicar’s bleasing; he looked like a man who had 
obtained something under false pretences. . 

John Hume turned away, and crossed to the stairs 
with the gait of an old man, though in years he was 
only in the ripe prime of his life. 

Both Jarvis and Madame Frayle watched him. 
Jarvis’ stolid, healthy-looking face did not betray 
his lucid thoughts and reasoning, or the fact that he 
was feeling mightily sorry for the parson. He had 
learned much in those few minutes, and he hoped 
to learn more before he had finished. 

The parson’s daughter was in love with the man 
under arrest for Durward Kenyon’s murder. Jarvis 
had tumbled to that. Also he believed the pens 
daughter to be at this moment in Mother yle’s 
flat. That was not all. The parson had had some 
very big sorrow of his own in the past. The poor 
creature he had been looking for on the previous night 
was not the daughter he was trying to find on this 
night. Who was that poor creature ? 

arvis, staring across the landing as John Hume 
passed from sight, half-closed one eye. 

A long-lost wife? .A sister who had gone wrong? 
Another daughter who had been led astray and 
deserted ? 

“Something of that kind!” thought Jarvis, and 
recalled Bob Duckett's description of a shabbily- 
dressed woman who had bought cake and bread- 
and-butter at his stall on the night of the 
murder. 

His eyes travelled to the door of Inglis’ flat. 

“That beauty Mrs. Konyon was with him, right 
enough—all over him, I daresay, if he gave hor half a 
chance! But’—again one of Jarvis’ eyes half- 
closed—" there was another woman afterwards! 
What about her? Who? Why? I may bo wrong, 
but then again I might be right!” 

“What about a 4 to Hallard’s Cross—when I 
can call a few hours my soul my own ?”” he asked 
himeelf. 

Then he turned to Madame Frayle. 

“Now, madame,” he said aloud. “Just a few 
words with you.” 

The one-time Mrs. Mowle, midwife, raised her veil 
now. It was better to conciliate than offend. There 
was nothing like keeping on tho right side of the 
police. It was wonderful sometimes how far o drink 
of whisky and a smoke and—if it came to the worst— 
anything from a shilling to a five-pound note went 
with the police. 

And this was the P.C. Jarvis who had found the 
body. Madame hig ie him approvingly. He 
was a fine, healthy, fusty-looking young man, even if 
he did not strike one as being over-intelligent. 

“Come along in, then, Mr. Jarvis,” she smiled. 
“If I was short just now, you must forgive me; 
but I've had nothing but police and detectives on to 
me since this ‘orrid—horrid murder, and my whole 
day’s been wasted ing about the coroner's court. 
Step in here, Mr. Jarvis. My niece will be wondering 
whatever has become of me.” 

She ushered Jarvis into her private parlour dining- 
room, switching on the light. 

“ Perhaps you'll take a little something, Mr. Jarvis ? 
Help yourself. Detective Tibbutts made himself very 
comfortable when he was here!” 

“He would!” thought Jarvis. 

Madame Frayle indicated a tantalus, siphon, and 
glasses. Jarvis appeared to unbend. 

‘“* Golden Specific, eh ?” he said. 

Madame Frayle tittered, and came close to him, 
so close that her shoulder pressed against his, warmly. 
lbs a fine healthy tgare of a man, and Madame 

, at forty-six years o , did not regard herself 
as an old woman, om still had her fancies. 

“You men!” she said softly, with a sly glance at 
Jarvis’ stolid countenance. 
need of developing, Mr. Jarvis!” 

“Not taking any, thank you!” said Jarvis to 
himself. ‘“ But may as we play her up ao bit. 

1 


8 on here 
“Go hon!” he said aloud, with a ponderous wink. 
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“As if you stood in | 


“But I call you a wonderful fine advertisement for 

Iden Specific!” . 

a albeaen, kas beon known to unbend ie) siniet 

cial manners when ‘circumstances perm| 

ons You may not belicve it, Mr. Jarvis, said Madame 
Frayle, expanding herself with heavy coquettishness, 
“ but till I learnt the sccret of Golden Specific from an 
Indian Fakir—when I was travelling in India with 
my late husband who was a terror for shooting 
elephants—I was flat be Lag aes et I was in 
di © of losing my husband’s affections! 

“Well, youdo’ take me for a fool!” thought 
Jarvis. 

“Well, I never!” he ssid aloud, and mechanically 
produced pipe and tobacco-pouch. “ = I? 

He blew down the stem of his pipe, an scratched 
his head. . 

“Of course!” said Madame Frayle. But my 
niece—she'll be wondering—I'll be back in # minute, 
and then we'll have a nice, snug little chat, Mr. Jarvis ! 
You men!” 

“I'm not in moral danger!” thought Jarvis ; then 
aloud, “ 1 oe if you'd spare me o hairpio, 
madame. ipe—"’ 

He was still ‘collecting hairpins. Madame Frayle 
drew a gilt, crinkled hairpin from her dyed hair. 

Then she guitted the room, caroful to close the door 
behind her. A look of hesitancy came into her evil 
eyes. . 

“ Lord ! ut my foot in it! Not 
Rupert Lang's pet girl. It must be Mimi Hume. 
Sweet on that David Inglis, eh? They were kids 
together. If only that dratted policeman—and there’s 
money somewhere in this. Betty Hume's daughter— 
Lord, what a little world, to be sure ! m 

Then she leered triumphantly. 

“And the vicar didn’t know me from Eve. If he 
don’t watch it, maybe I shall be doing him down 
one of these days.” 

She was Mrs. Mowle, blackmailer, procuress, 
murderess of infants, now. : 

““T’ve got # hold on some of you. I've been a long 
time waiting for my ’arvest, but I look like gathering 
it in now. You'll have to find my from somewhere, 
Mr. David. I don’t work for nothing, Mr. Rupert 
Lang. I might even be asking you to settle a little 
account, Mr. Crushington, one fine day. It might 
come as a surprise to you, and you're rolling in it! 

* * * * 


Mimi was still in a state of tortured indecision when 
she heard the key quietly inserted in the lock, and 
turned. ° 

Madame Frayle came into the room silently, and 
Mimi saw her for the first time that evening with her 
veil up. Tho woman’s face struck her as being 
altogether horrid and repulsive. But she did not 
recognise the features of the woman who had shuffled 
across the vicarage hall the night her mother was 
driven from home. 

Madame Frayle was careful to close the door before 


speaking. 

“ My dear young lady,” she whispered, ‘we've 
both been mistook—mistaken. You see, I was 
expecting a young lady, and I thought you were 
her. But your father’s been here, missie, inquiring 
and seeming terrible upset, and carrying on dreadfully, 
and he’s still somewhere in the building looking for 
you. I was that taken aback—and the look in his 
eye was 80 terrible—I told him my lady visitor couldn’t 
be you. Perhaps it was wrong to lie; but I felt you 
were in trouble and didn’t wish it to be known you 
were here, and thinking of what passed between us oa 
the stairs it struck me—why, the young lady has 
something to do with the poor Mr. Inglis who’s under 
arrest. when your father went across to 

liceman outside Mr. Inglis’ flat, and asked him 

a terrible voice if a young lady had been making 
inquiries, I felt sure.” 

adame Frayle had watched the effect of her words. 
She had been feeling her way, guided by Mimi's 
expression. 

‘I’ve known so much trouble and misunderstanding 
myself, my ’eart—heart goes out to others. There's 
no need to hurry, my dear young lady, if you'd like 
to give your father time to get off the premises. You 
can stay quietly here as long as you like. Asa matter 
of fact, I told your father that my lady-visitor was a 
niece of mine, a Miss Bellingham, and you could 
bear that out—if it would be of any help to you. I’m 
worried myself. I’ve a policeman in the next room, 
waiting to sec me about this awful murder. I must 
be getting back to him. Not that I know anything, 
except——” 

“Except what ?” : 

Mimi lost — of the repugnance with which the 
woman insp her. 

“No. It’s best kept secret !” 

Madame Frayle shook her head. 

“Tell me!” 


“No. It’s worrying me very much. You see, 
as things stand, Mr. Inglis looks like being acquitted ; 
but if I were to speak a 


“If you were to k?” 


“It might be penal servitude—and a stiff sentence!” 
“You lie!’ whispered Mimi. 


fool ! 


i and hide. I saw it all—through the tray of 
m tter-box. 


whispered Mrs. 
I’ve done nothing to be afraid of. 
nothing or much to you. Shall I speak out or not :” 
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Madame Frayle, thinking of Jarvis, clapyii 4 


coarse, be-ringed hand over Mimi’s mouth. 


“There’s a policeman in the next room, you li::le 
Keep your voice down!” ‘ 
She was Mrs. Mowle, blackmailer. Mimi wren:'\eq 


herself free. She was silent—looked like faintin. 


“I know what I know, and to-morrow I go into the 


witness-box, Miss Mimi Hume. Mr. David Inui; 
knows who done it—hel, ° 


ped the person that did j, 


‘oO 


I saw him first come out of the (at 


with Mrs. Kenyon—I saw what he did afterward. :” 


Mimi reeled blindly. 
“There's & liceman in 


the next Toom!” 
‘owle. : 


“That don’t matter to ro, 
Mr. Inglis may bo 


“No, no!” whispered Mimi. 
“Then I won’t; but I shall want a consideration!” 
Madame Frayle ve quickly to the door, opened 


it noiselessly, and looked out into the passage. 


No sign of Jarvis. She closed the door again. She 


went up close to Mimi, who looked like a frozen thing. 


David mn someone, eiping someone to 
escape—that would be like him! But was it truc, or 
was this horrible woman lying ? 

“* My dear young lady,” whispered Madame Fr.y le, 
“my special course of treatment, including other 

ialities besides Golden Specific, is thirty guineas! ” 

She went to the door. . 

“When I’ve got rid of that policeman, we'll talx 
things over!” 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 
> a Jarvis to the Rescue. 


Jarvis was smoking his pipe when Madame Frayle 
entered the parlour—and another hairpin was added 
to his collection. 

“ Shan’t keep you long, Madame! ” he said stolid. 

“No immediate hurry, Mr. Jarvis. My niece is 
having a lie down before a bit of supper. She's come a 


“Swine!” thought Jarvis; then aloud: “ But 
some time when I’m off duty—if I might look io 
quietly ——” 

“* Always pleased to see you, Mr. Jarvis!” 

With that, John Jarvis left. Madame Frayle 
watched him to the top of the stairs. He was a fine 
figure of a man, but no Sherlock Holmes, thouz):t 

adame Frayle. But it was always as well to keep 
on the xighs side of the police, and Jarvis might come 
in usefu 

She closed the .door, bolted, and put the latch 
down, and then went to her consulting-room. 

A few moments later, John Jarvis 
returned. 

“You've got the key to the flat?” he said to the 
constable on duty outaide Inglis’ rooms. “Look 
slippy with it. Something on here. Shift your position 
a bit—soon as:I’m inside, so as to leave tho letter 
trap clear. Mum's the word.” 

‘arvis unlocked the door, handed back the key 
to the constable, entered, and closed the door. No 
lights were-burning inside. He stooped on the mat, 
and raised the letter-trap. 

“Get a bit more over to the right,” he whispered 
through the trap to the constable. ‘That's right. 

Presently Madame Frayle’s door opened. Mad2me 
Frayle step) out first, looked casually round the 
landing, and only beheld the constable. Had Jarvis 
been keeping him company, she might have beea 
suspicious. imi followed her. Sho had pulled 
veil over her features. She was wea Se but had 
not troubled about it when she came to Bewlay Street. 

“ Reckoned without that veil!” said Jarvis to 
himself, his eyes to the letter-trap. “* Never mind ! 

He was pretty certain that ‘* Miss Bellingham © was 
the parson’s daughter; but he was going to make 
quite sure. 

Madame Frayle went with Mimi to the top of the 


irs, 

‘ Good-night, my dear!” she said in her soft, oilv 
tones. ‘Give my love to all of them at home, and 
don’t forget to write and let me know how you gt 
on!’ 

She was back in her flat, and no shadow visible on 
the glazed upper half of the door, when Jarvis stepped 
out quietly. For a rather clumsy-looking young man 
it was remarkable how silent of movement he coul 
be when occasion called. 


quietly 


= 
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“Mum's the word !” he whispered to the constable 
as he closed the door behind him, and a moment 
jater was gone down the stairs. ; 

“When Madame Frayle was being questioned by 
Jarvis, Mimi, in the consalting-room, had found pen 
nd paper. She had written a most wild and in- 
rohorent note to David. Her brain had been reeling. 
Had that awful Madame Frayle been lying or not ? 
}iad she been weak to promise subsequently to send 
her money under the pretence of i it a special 
course of “beauty” treatment? But Madame 
Fravle might have spoken the truth, and be in a 
sition to send David to penal servitude for being 
| cence? to the murder. David was always un- 
conventional, did what he thought right, what some- 
times the conventional world called wrong. Mimi's 
overwrought brain was incapable of grappling with the 
ever-increasing mystery accumulating round the 
murder of Durward Kenyon. David was innocent ; 
he had written that in his letter; but David might be 
screening someone and risking his freedom ! : 
Mimi tottered when she reached the badly-lit 
entrance-hall of the flats. She was clutching the mad, 
incoherent letter penned in feverish haste in the con- 
sulting-room, which instinct had warned her to conceal 
from that awful woman with dyed hair and evil eyes. 
She must find Mrs. Wex! It was the same instinct 
of fear, not cowardly fear, but a feeling that Madame 
Frayle was @ danger to David, that had prevented her 
crossing to David's flat and asking the constable for 
Mrs. Wex. She had been manmuvred into a false 
position by a blackmailing woman. She had dis- 
obeyed her father in the first instance in o spirit of 
revolt against his swift, merciless judgment, and had 
been prepared to face the consequences of her dis- 
obedience ; but now deceit, thanks to Madame Frayle, 
had been added to the offence of disobedience. When 
her father asked for her, Madame Frayle had assured 
him that the young lady in her rooms was her niece, 
Miss Bellingham. . 
And the thirty guineas for the special course of 
Madame Frayle’a beauty treatment ? She had sort 
of promised rately to send the money by instal- 
ments ; where was it coming from? The vicar 
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of Hallard’s Cross was ver 


; 'y comfortably endowed 
with worldly wealth ; but he had always kept a tight 


rein on Mimi in the matter of money. It was a grave 
mistake to permit extravagant expenditure on the 
part of girls and young women. Mimi's worldly 
wealth consisted of some twelve pounds in the Post 
Office Savings Bank—money saved in her younger 
days, when the vicar allowed her pocket-money of 
two shillings a week, on condition that it was put 
into the savings bank. The vicar had supervised her 
very expenditure on her clothes ; and once, when she 
had indulged in the luxury of silk stockings, had 
preached her a stern sermonette on vanity and the 
moral dangers of silk stockings. John Hume was 
inclined to regard silk a gw open- 
worked ones—as subtle inventions of Satan. 

Had Mimi’s mind been in a normal state she might 
have acted very differently under the circumstances 
of this night. But her nerves and her heart-fibres 
had been tuned up almost to snapping point. She 
had touched no food since a miserable attempt at 
breakfast, that morning. 

A feeling of yee faintness swept her as she 
came to a standstill in the hall. Then she saw the 
constable posted on duty at the entrance. As sho 
crossed to him, it seemed to her once that the floor 
rose up avsldenly and almost knocked her knees, 

“Can you tell me,” she asked, ‘‘ where I shall find a 
Mrs. Wex ?” 

The constable eyed her. Her voice sounded queer 
to him. 

“What? Mr. Inglis’ housekeeper ? ” 

“Yes.” Her veil wasdownnow. But the constable 
recognised her as the young lady whom he had pre- 
viously admitted, whom he had described to 
the white-faced, worried-looking parson who had 
inquired after a young lady—his daughter. 

‘Don’t know that she’s in the building, miss. She 
went out some time ago, and she’s not come back to 
my knowledge. But, beg pardon, miss "—murder and 
mystery had made constables and everybody else in 
the neighbourhood alert and suspicious—‘‘ but there 
was a gentleman, a clergyman, inquiring after a young 
lady who seemed to answer your description.” 
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“It was—was a mistake!” answered Mimi, not 
quite knowing which way to reply. 

Lies did not come trippingly to her tongue. But 
when she faced her father what was she to tell him ? 
She could not tell him what had between her 
and that horrible woman : that she had sort of promised 
to buy her silence with thirty guineas! He would go 
at once to the police. If David were guilty of conniv- 
ance, or screening someone, her father would look upon 
it as his duty to give information, Besides, he hated 
David now ! 

And the note, and Mrs. Wex? Should she wait ? 
She would write to David at Brixton, but the letter 
would be read. No. She must get her note into Mra. 
Wex’s hands somehow. 

But the policeman was staring at her suspiciously. 
She would go out, walk about, and come back again. 
But all the while her father would be searching for 
her, his agony of suspense growing. 

‘God help me!” was her silent prayer as she 
brushed past the policeman, and out into 
Bewlay Street. 

She looked furtively to right and left. Her father 
might still be in the neighbourhood. But she could 
not see him among the little group of loiterers staring 
at the building in which David Inglis had been 
ae to which Mrs. Kenyon had gone on the same 
night. 

A coarse jest on the subject of Inglis and Mrs. 
Kenyon assailed Mimi’s ears. She hurried awa. 
swiftly to escape the ribald laughter that followed. 
Her white lips quivered. She did not know the neigh- 
bourhood. She just went on. 

“*Ullo!” said a half-drunken man, who had taken 
his fill of staring at No. 133. ‘‘A bit of skirt—and 
I'm on it!” 

Onc8 away from the neighbourhood of 133, the 
thoroughfare in the direction of the Chalk Farm Road 
was deserted and silent. 

The semi-drunken man quickened his pace. 

So did John Jarvis. He seemed to have sprung from 
nowhere, 

Mimi glanced over her shoulder nervously at the 

(Continued on next page.) 
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sound of footsteps close behind her. “ Don’t ‘urry, 
my dear,” hiccoughed the man. . “I’m out for a stroll 
like you, my dear !”" 

He lurched up level. Mimi quickened. 
quickened and caught her arm. . 

“Stop that!” said Jarvis, coming up silently on 
india-rubber shod heels, and collaring the man by the 
shoulder. 

The drunken man turned. 

** Who the devil are you?” 


The man 


“Who the dickens am I?” repeated Jarvis. 


“That's who I am!” : 

Mimi had turned, and senper It was very quick. 
Jarvis shook the man as if he had been o rat—and 
Jarvis a kind of human bull-terrier—propelled him 
from him, and caught him a kick. The next 
moment the half-drunken, and therefore dangerous, 
man was measuring his length, face-downwards, 
in the roadway, having” been pee quite a con- 
siderable distance before he fell. : 

“That's who I am,” repeated Jarvis stolidly. He 
was no believer in kid-glove methods when dealin 
with that sort. And hitting was generally too g 
for them. Same time he had known beggars of that 
sort show fight. 

‘What? Asking for more?” . 

The man was up again, and seemed to be playing 
at windmills with his arms. 

Jarvis half-closed one eye. 

It sounded like “ Splosh ” . 

“Now go home!” said Jarvis. “ Quick! If it 
wasn’t for the trouble of the thing, I’d run you inside.” 

Jarvis helped the man to rise. He had hit him with 
great accuracy under the jaw. He had fought his 
irst fight as a nipper in one of his father's barns. 
But he believed in doing things thoroughly. So, 
when he came to London, he had gone to a big boxer 
famous for science as well as slogging, and told him 
to knock him about as much as he liked so long as he 
taught him something. The boxer had taken him 
at his word, and done both. 

The semi-drunken man reeled away into the dark- 
ness, holding on to his jaw. He had had more than 
enough, though Jarvis had only let him have it “ half- 
steam.” 

Mimi had shrunk back, tempted to scream “ Police,” 
but the affair had happened quicker than description. 

“* All right, miss !’ 

She had covered her eyes with her hands as the 
man went down for the second time; it looked so 
dreadful! And, when she withdrew them, the man 
was on his feet again, and she felt better. 

* All right, miss!” said Jarvis a second time as he 
stepped up to her and raised his hat. - 

She was no coward, but the man had frightened 
her. She had known the fear women feel under such 
circumstances. 

“Thank you!” she whispered. ‘‘ I—you're not hurt ?”” 

She looked up anxiously into Jarvis’ healthy, 
rubicund, untouched face. 

‘He'll have to take a few more lessons before he 
could do that, miss!” said Jarvis. ‘‘ That’s one of 
the reasons he was let down so lightly.” 

There was nothing boastful about him. He was 
ready to take a hiding from the man who could give 
it him, and shake hands with him afterwards. Jarvis 
had taken lessons in fighting, just as he was struggling 
with French and German in his spare time, not as an 
end in itself ; he did not want to win a championship 
belt. It was relative to his profession. 

‘You'll pardon me,” he went on, ‘ but it’s late 
and quiet, and several of his sort are about to-night. 
1 shall be very happy to walk with you as far as the 
Chalk Farm Road.” 

He could see her features through her veil, but not 
as distinctly as he could wish, though he would know 
her again. 

** Mother Frayle’s niece, I don’t think!” he thought. 

“Thank you—you're kind, very kind!” answered 
Mimi, and somehow she felt quite at her ease with 
this broad-shouldered, countrified young man, who 
reminded her of the young farmers at Hallard’s Cross. 
He was one of Nature’s gentlemen. ‘“ But——” 

She had no definite destination. She must wait 
about. She must find Mrs. Wex. In one hand she 
clutched the letter for Davids: 

Jarvis observed it. Hullo! 

“ But I’m—I'm waiting for someone !”” she said. 

“ Hullo !”—unspoken. 

“Don’t let me keep you. I can’t tell you how 
grateful I am!” 

She held out her hand impulsively. 

Jarvis took it rather clumsily in the stron Ww 
that had but a few minutes before delivered a alee 
bh mmer blow. 

He had a heart, a very big one—so, at least, Maisie 
Rickards of a tea-shop in the Strand maintained— 
though he might not be much good at making flowery 
specches ; but fine words never buttered parsnips. 

“ “Don’t mention it, miss!’’ he said. To himself: 

Waiting for somcone. Who? A heart in the 
mangle here !” 

But David Inglis was at Brixton. .She was not 
waiting for him. Mother Frayle?- Not likely. 
That note in her hand, a bit crushed up with tight 
holding ? For whom ? 
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nicely-turned phrases is not necessarily stupid. | . 
ss oh, but Teouldn’t think of such a thing! said 

Mimi, a little taken aback. 

you——’ F a ait 

“Then why not, miss ? ” gaid Jarvis simply. _ 

They had not moved. Mimi again looked up into 
the stolid, strong face, and noted the clear, straight 
looking eyes. She had no inkling as to his calling, 
and the last thing Jarvis looked like in plain clothes 
was a policeman. Another man, under the circum- 
stances, might have inspired her with fear or suspicion. 
But instinct was her guide. She felt this was a sp endid 
honorable man ; a young farmer perhaps up in London, 
and drawn to Bewlay Street by the mystery, not very 
clever possibly, but full of homespun chivalry. 

“Well,” she said, ‘I’m going to wait a little—walk 
up and down—and then I’m going to see if I can find 
someone I want at 133.” 

“* Hullo !’’—unspoken. 

“Then, suppose, miss, we walk down as far as the 
Chalk Farm Stoad and back together ?’ 

Mimi smiled. It was her first smile that day. | Then 
the miserable, torturing thoughts crowded again, and 
she suddenly reeled. : , 

Jarvis tucked her arm within his own 

“You're out of sorts, miss |” 

“No—no!” 

She seemed herself again. Jarvis released her arm. 

Someone was coming along the pavement, passed 
into the light of a lamp. 

She saw his face. It was her father ! 2 

“Do something for me!” she whispercd. Mrs. 
Wex of No. 133. Give her this note! For God's 
sake, give it her! I trust you!” 

She thrust the note into Jarvis’ hand. 

“ Right, miss!” : 

The vicar was upon them. 
John Jarvis at all, only Mimi. 

“You!” he cried tensely, rather than loudly. 

“That settles it!” thought Jarvis. ‘ The vicar’s 
daughter !”” ’ 

John Hume reached out a clawlike hand, and 
caught Mimi’s wrist as she tottered towards him. But, 
as he did so, she stumbled and fell to the pavement in 
a faint. He drop to one knee beside her. 

Jarvis was beside him in » moment. But he was 
practical. Thrusting fingers into his mouth, he piped 
a shrill cab-call. 

It reached the cabstand in the Chalk Farm Road ; 
there was a faint clattering of hoofs. 

The vicar gathered up Mimi, and only then seemed 
to realise Jarvis’ presence. 

“You?” he whispered. 
- “The same, sir!” 

The cab rattled up—a hansom. 

“The lady's fainted!” said Jarvis to the driver, 
and helped the vicar to get Mimi into the cab. Then 
to the vicar, ‘‘ Where to, sir?” 

“Eighty Norris Street, Bloomsbury—near the 
British Museum.” 

Jarvis pm the address to the cabman, and booked 
it on his brain tablet. The cab rattled away. 

Jarvis followed it with his eyes. 

“Some cruel mangling’s being done!” was his 
thought. “Cruel!” 

His eyes blinked badly. He walked slowly till he 
came to a street lamp. Here he paused, and looked 
at the crushed-up letter Mimi had given him. 

There was only one word on the envelope— 
“David.” Jarvis blinked frightfully. 

But he wanted to solve the mystery of the Bewlay 
Street murder. Many # man in the Force would 
have given a limb to have done so. And Jarvis was 
ambitious under that stolid exterior, and there was a 
girl in a Strand tea-shop who believed in him and 
thenght him clever and only wanting a chance. 

“ A steaming kettle?” thought Jarvis. 

He walked on again. , 

“I’m hanged if you do, John Jarvis !”” he said. 

He jerked back his head and quickened. 

“Seen Mrs, Wex anywhere about ?” he asked the 
constable on duty at the @ntrance to the flats, 

** Just gone down the area!” 

It was the area in which Betty Hume was lying 
when David Inglis looked down through the rails, 
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Street, London, E.C. 


a pair of scissors used dagger-fashion. 

Jarvis went down the steps, and knocked on the 
basement door. Light shone out as the door was 
opened by Mrs. Wex. At sight of Jarvis she placed 
her bony arms akimbo and defiantly. 

“One moment !”’ said Jarvis. 

Something at his feet had caught the light. He 
stooped and picked up a hairpin. 

‘“‘ Hullo ! ’—unspoken. 

The light was bad. But one or two spots on the 
paving-stones. 

“They may be blood !” thought Jarvis. ‘Gone dry!” 
(Another instalment of this powerful story will appear 

in PeaRson’s WEEKLY on sale next Thursday.) 


although containing eight letters, only hae one vowel. 


{) 


¢ 


a anc tak “eee 
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Winners Wanted THE MUSICAL 


For New Contest Announced Below. 


mw LI599 I4s. ww 


Now Awarded for TRIPLETS. 


n~eaeaoeaesre7<V“m————ry) 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 
Here are examples which will show you at a 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 
To make a “Triplet” you take any one of 

the three phrases of three words given in 

the first column below and add to it three { glance howto make “Triplets.” Please note 

additional words which begin with the same } that you must not use any of these examples: 

letters as the words of the phrase you have 

chosen. These initial letters may be used Phrase: 

in any order you like, and the words you think 

out should have some bearing on the phrase 

selected. It isthe three words you add that 

are called a “ Triplet.” 

ney’ 


OTHERS HAVE WON IN TRIPLETS, YOU MAY WIN ALSO. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. i ee eutry form. Aid FO; a payable to 
: » . .. . ‘ . . Arthur Pearson +, and mus 
lig weak’ eiplete Content ney Hie Yor | erat a Cg the manner shown 
sai ie nals Triplets with the threo initial letters in this example. The number must be 


ps written in the space provided on the entry 
of any one of these phrases. The three phrases are | form. Where Sue .O. of higher value 


asfollows: is sent to cover more than one entry form, 
Annual Beanfeast Due the number of this P.O. must be writter, 
Algy Meets Tailor 


on each entry form. 
When Milkman Calls 


6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), 
three-fourths will be divided, amanett a Ft eg o ce 
‘ ey ten 'T'riplets which are considered ‘to the best by the 
cic tee ty ee = Ret °f a a adjudicators, by whom originality of ilea will be taken 
have the sam lect. ‘These letters, however, | into consideration. If there are more senders than one of 
of the phrase you va ig an but your Triplet | 3 Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth part of 
need — be used he he or 5 toa vale © ae 6 - iipee feats will be aivided euinet all = ales 
hould have some bearing e . The remaining one-fou wi (awa in gi 
“vin the beading above you will find ale rig when by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
i t a glance how to make this week's | show merit. Serf 
tee you @ i Rat The makes hon accent ol ved ere ta or ieee to 
, - i tis- | the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
facia, ite Bout cn tho form im tho adjoining | 2 No, respondents, wile oncred toi coma 
* PY * = ion wi e com i ’ . 
om _ eo poe le onoe in accordance | “19 ‘The published decision is final, avd competitors 
wi e rules for 4 


You may send in two different Triplets 
on one entry form for sixpence. These 
Triplets need not be made with the same 
initials. 
Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at 
once to make some of your own, and you may 
be the winner of a good big cheque. 


Example Triplet: 

Annual Beanfeast Due @ Boom At Drapers: 
Algy Meets Tailor « Meekly Turns Away 
When Milkman Calls «@ Clatter Wakes Mary 


may only enter on this understanding. 
TRIPLETS No. 22. 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order ....cccscesserescessecsssevcescovees 


Phrase Selected. .cccccssssecccccsssssscccsesessesseenceees 


Phrase Selected eveissisccccceees 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1 Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry Triplet ssssscccsreererenccsecenssess 
form, or they will be disqualified. ‘I'wo Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any uumber of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for 6d. . 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a pos/al order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed to the Epitor, Pearsun's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ah 

3. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 22” in the top 
left-hand corner, (i is—t—<Css——i ARR ESS cee cee eee e eee eee een en ence eres 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
November 17th. 

6. Everyone who engers must send a postal order for 6d. 


Result of Triplets No. 19 will be found on Page Iii. of Red Cover. 


oe lanes 
I agree to abide by the decision published in 
“* Pearson’s Weekly.” and to accept it as final, 
and I enter only on this understanding, and I 
agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


y ¥ ees iv i two, lady ?”” 
Hatr-sack: “Have you seen D’Auber's new | Tramp: “Can you give me a bite or i ’ 
raitting ? He walle it « Briendless.’ fe Woman of the House: “I oan fy but I think 
Forward: “Yes; it’s remarkably realistic. I | Ican get it for you. Here, Towser ! 


understand a football referee posed for him.” t 


Berton: “ Mean man, isn’t he ss f eninw tele 
ie mnie Robinson : “Mean? He's capable of going int 
aoe “What are you writing, Minnie—your a barber’s shop for a shave and then getting his 


Minnie: “No; I’m writing my won't. George , hair cut just to keep other people waiting.” 
ie last night, and I told him I'd answer 
to. ay.” -<@-{-= = 


r= ONE summer evening a a was deaning: over his 

i -ant-cirl) ; | garden gate, facing the road, enjoying his pipe, 

> wes are Be, Long ee | Shei a conceited young farmer happened to ie 

Servant.Cirl . “Mrs. Long sends her compli- | passing. The miller, in a friendly tone, said, 
ments, and says would you be so kind as to count | “ Good evening, Daa ee 

ape it ee ea d a wl ae ee tie sale, ae I thought you did, 
tas e “ ot es a ror ; but it must have been your ears flapping.” 


There must be other words in our language with the same 


EDUCATOR. 


Written by Famous Musicians and 
Delivered for a First Payment 
of ts. 6d. only. 


_ The “Musical Educator” is all that its name 
implies. By studying the instructions it gives, and 
by following its directions, it is possible actually to 
une & proficient musician without taking a single 
lesson from a music master. All through it is written 
with such clearness that a person absolutely 
unskilled in musical technique could understand it 
perfectly. At the same time its wide scope and 
exhaustive detail render it of the greatest value to 
the expert. 
Such a result has been possible only through the 
co-operation with the publishers of many of the most 
famous musicians of the day. Five names will suffice 


to show the immense value of this feature. For 
instance— 


MARK HAMBOURG 
writes on “The Piano and How to Play it.” 
EDWIN H. LE MARE 
. on “The Art of Organ Playing.” 
MADAME ALBANESI 
on “ The Teaching of Singing.” 
JOHN DUNN 
on“ Playing the Violin.” 
DR. F. H. COWEN 
on “The Art of Conducting.” 


, These are only a few instances of many. Every 
single section is written by some specialist, whose 
skill and knowledge of his subject is beyond dispute. 
These sections include: 


Course on Voice Training, Singing, and Solfeggio. 
Course on the Pianoforte. Course on the Violin, 
Course on Harmonium and American Organ. Course 
on the Organ. Lessons on Rudimenta of Music. 
Course on Harmony and Counterpoint. Lessons 
in Canon and Fugue. Lessons in Musical 
Forms, Musical Analysis and Composition. 
Articles on the Instruments used in Orchestras and 
Military Bands. Articles on Children's Music and 
Musical Drill, Article on Choir Training and Con- 
ducting. Article on Congregational Music, etc. 


These again are only a few examples out of many. 
In whatever branch of music you are interested, you 
will find it treated fully by a man whom your own 
knowledge will recognise as a master, and treated, as 
we have mentioned, in masterly fashion, neither too 
erudite for the beginner, nor two simple to interest 
and help the expert musician. 


TWO OPINIONS. 
Sir J. Frederick Bridge (Organist at Westminster 
Abbey) says: 


“The ‘ Musical Educator’ is full of useful infor- 
mation, plainly set forth. The musical illustrations 
are excellent.”’ 


Mr. Chas. J. Wynyard, 20 Aberdeen Terrace, 
Tyne Dock: 


“*T find it of inestimable value in the education of 
my children, and also of great benetit to myself. The 
lessons are so graded that anyone should be able to 
make himself efticient by their study.’’ 

To obtain a better idea of the wonderful scope of 
the “ Musical Educator,” and the exceptional terms 
whereby it is delivered for a first paymont of 1/6 
only, send the coupon below for special explanatory 
booklet. 

A 


FREE BOOKLET. 


To the Caxton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
51 Surrey Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me, free of charge, and without any oblization 
on my part, your illustrated booklet on the ‘“ Musical 
Educator,” and particulars of your plan of easy payments. 


peculiarity. | 
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Tr DENTAL eae an 
E nt in the Noah's 
Ark cess oon down on the red- 
faced, rumply-haired fellow lying across 
@ seat on the “ down” platform. 
.‘* My friend,” remonstrated the P. G., 
“ did you ever reckon up that if you had 
laced the price of one drink out at compound 
terest at the time of the building of Solomon's 
temple you would have three million four hundred 
and sixty thousand two hundred and eighty-four 
pounds ?” ; 

The red-faced, rumply-haired man raised himself 
on one elbow. 

“No,” he replied, “I haven't figured it out. 
But I’m something of a caloulator, all the same, 
and if you don’t go away about one hundred and 
thirty-seven yards in nine and a half seconds I'll 
hit you seventeen times, and make you see forty-two 


thousand one hundred and ninety-six stars! I've 
just had four teeth pulled out for one pound five 
shillings, and you'd better go away bofore the 


arithmetic class gets over the ropes and calls time.” 
— ~~» §>- —_. 

“THE most considerate wife I ever heard of,” 
said the philosopher, “ was a woman who us. 1 to 
date all lee letters a week or so ahead to allow 
her husband time to post them.’* 


een 2 eee 


“You say you have three small children. Can’t 
you find work?” . 
The man with the three-days’ beard and the 
trousers wiped away a tear. - 
‘ Alas, mum,” he said, “it wouldn’t be any good. 
They ain’t old enough to work yet." 


ce ft seer 


A DEPLORABLE INCIDENT. 

At a certain church in a country town there was 
an aged verger, who, to save the exertion of 
continually marching up and down the aisle to 
conduct persons to their seats, used to take his 
stand in the centre of the church, and when any 
incomers appeared beckoned to them, and then 
conducted them to a seat. 

The urchins of the neighbourhood, knowing his 
peculiarity, used to pop their heads inside the 
church door and mimic his action by beckonin 
to him. Many times he tried to catch them, an 
one Sunday morning he nearly did lay hands on 
one. But the boy rushed away from the church 
and ran into the arms of # policeman. 

“« What have you been up to ?’” said the policeman. 

Thought the boy, ‘I’m caught,” but he said: 
“Oh, sir, there’s a disturbance at that church, 
and they have sent me to fetch a pleeceman.” 

“Very good,” said the officer ; ‘I'll step in and 
see about it.” 

So he opened the door at the west 
end of the church, and, taking off 
his helmet, entered. The moment 
the verger saw him he beckoned to 
him, and motioned him to a seat next 
toan old gentleman. 

Immediately the policeman was 
seated, he touched the old gentleman 
and said, ‘“‘Come quiet.” __ 

The old gentleman replied, “ What 
do you mean ?” 

Officer : ‘‘ You know what I mean, 
and I don’t want no chat. Come 
quiet, or I shall have to take yer by 
force.” 

Old Gentleman: “TI really don’t 
understand you.” 

Officer: ““Look here, we don’t 
want no more disturbance ; you have 
been kicking up quite enough, 4nd 
T'm going to have you out quick.” 

By this time the congregation 
were loo at the pair, and 
wondering what was the matter, so 
the old gentleman said, “ Very well, 
I have not made any disturbance ; 
but to save any I will with you.” 

So together (to the wonderment 
of the congregation) they marched 
up the aisle. hen they had passed 
out of the church, the verger followed 
them, and the policeman, turning to 
him, said : 

“* Now then, you have got to make 
your charge.” 

“‘ Charge,” said the verger ; “ there 
ee any charge; all the seats are 

! ” 


Ten pen-Knives are offered 


Ediled for lhis week only 


AND THE BOAT? 

Aw old lady who was a passenger on one of the 
ocean liners seemed very much more afraid of the 
icebergs than of fogs or storms, and asked the 
captain what would happen in case of a collision. 

“Madam,” the captain replied, bowing low, 
“the iceberg would move right along in its course 
just as if nothing had P= pone 

And the old lady seemed greatly relieved. 


—_——» $o__——_ 

Mr. Crimsonbeak : ‘‘ Here’s an item which says 
the swan outlives any other bird, in extreme cases 
reaching 300 years.” 

Mrs. Crimsonbeak : “And, remember, John, 
the swan lives on water.” 


Tue captain was receiving the new middy. 
“Well, boy,” he said, ‘‘ the old story, 1 suppose, 
fool of the family sent to sea ?” 

“Oh, no, sir,’ piped the boy; “ that’s all 
altered since your day.” 

—— oe {ee 
NOT GREAT. 

“ T ave a great mind to go to the club to-night,” 
said Mr. Jinks to his wife. ; 

“What ?” she replied with surprise. ’ 

“ T have a great mind to go to the club to-night.” 

“Whose ?”” she asked. 

‘* Whose what ?” 

“‘ Whose great mind ?” 

“Why, my own, of course, madam.” 

“Oh!” and the rising inflection she gave 
the ejaculation was very provoking to a man 
of fine feeling. 


“ Now,” cried the orator, ‘‘ what is the question 
of the hour with the working man?” 

“Generally speaking,” said the middle-class 
man, “ it’s ‘Is it dinner-time yet, mate ?*” 

_—o}o 

“In a small town where the audience calls for 
the author of the piece to come before the curtain, 
he always feels better if the curtain has a lot of 
local advertisements on it,” said the manager. 

‘** Why so?” asked his friend. 

‘“Why, the people in the audience are not 
going to throw eggs and take a chance of spoiling 
their own advertisements, are they ?” 

—_—_—_——e jo 


SARCASTIC ! 


Hed 


to the readers who forward the longest Het of such words. 


Quips ard Jesllels 
by 


CH ~ | 


an accident ?” 
2" Ob, no! I'm just trying to keep warm, That's 


WERE ENDINo 
_ Nov. 17, 1910. 
—ooOore———SSS 
A COLD CURE. 

Ir was a nasty, cold, wet dar, ang 
William stood coughing before a chemist’, 
window. A handsome peed of boit! 
rose.in the middle of the window, and 
brilliantly coloured card announced : 

“No more coughs. No more colds, 
Is. 14d per bottle.” 

William entered the shop. “ Will you guarant-n 
that stuff in the window to be really goo! :» 
he asked. 

“Certainly,” the chemist assured him. “ T); .; “5 
not a better line on the market.” 

William decided to buy a bottle and took it aviy 
with him. Two days later he returned and ey 
the chemist with bitter reproach. : 

“I’ve used your mixture,” he gasped hoars::!y 
“and it seems to have plugged up my thro. 
Since I swallowed the last dose I can scarey 
8 ” 

“You swallowed it!” Pia the chemist, 
“Why, man, that’s an indiarubber solution to 
put on the soles of your boots to keep out the wet!" 

> fe 

Cynicus : “Tt is impossible for a woman to keen a 


Henpeckke ; “ I don’t know about that; my wits 
and I were engaged for several weeks before s!i2 
said anything to me about it.” 

er ie 

Aw Irishman was leaning against a post wlon 
@ funeral procession passed. 

** Who’s dead ?”” someone asked. 

“I don’t know,” answered the Irishman, “ but 
I presume it’s the gentleman in the front carriaz>.' 

Saenger 
AMBITIOUS. 

Clerk: “If you please, sir, I shall have to ask 
you to excuse me for the rest of the day. I hive 
just heard of—er—an addition to my family.” 

Employer : “Is that so, Penfold? What is it— 
boy or girl?” 

Clerk ;: ‘* Well, sir, the fact is—er-——” (somewhat 
embarrassed) “it’s two boys.” 

Employer: ‘Twins, eh? Young man, I'm 
afraid you are putting on too many heirs.” 

——— spe. 

Tardy Waiter: ‘‘ No, sir, I have never been in 
the country. Why do you ask?” 

Weary Customer : ‘‘ Oh, I was thinking what fun 
you'd havo sitting on a fence and watching tho 
slugs whiz by!” 

a fo 

“You love long rambles in the country, don't 
you?” asked the impertinent young man. 

‘** Yes, indeed,” seg the young lady in 
the hobble skirt. ‘‘ When I go out in the country 

‘all Nature seems to smile.” 

“ Gracious!” exclaimed the im- 
Povent youth. “I don’t blame her. 

’3 @ wonder she don’t laugh out- 


right |? 


BRINGING IN THE VERDICT. 

A casE was being tried in the West 
of England, and at its termination 
the judge addressed the jury, and 
they retired for consultation. Hour 
after hour passed, and no verdict 
was brought in. 

The judge’s dinner hour arrived, 
and he became hungry and impatient. 

Upon inquiry he learned that one 
obstinate juryman was holding out 
against eleven. This was more than 
he could endure, so he ordered the 
twelve men to be brought before 
him. He told them that in his 
address to them he had so plainly 
stated the case and the law that the 
verdict ought to be unanimous, and 
the man who permitted his individual 
ge to weigh against the judgment 
of eleven men of wisdom was unfit 
and disqualified ever again to act in 
the capacity of juryman. 

At the end of this excited 
harangue a little squeaky voice camo 
from one of the jury. It said: 

“ Will your lordship allow me to say 
a word ?” 

Permission being given, the owner 
of the voice added : 

“May it please your lordship, I am 
the only man on your side!” 


(Now next page but one.) 
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——————_—_—_—_—- 


Mr. Epwarp TatrerTon was 
Yeputed to be a shrewd business 
man and a man of means. Less than 
ten years ago he arrived at Edmon- 
ton—no one knew from where—with 
shabby clothes and down-at-heel 
boots, and was ready to fall on his 
knees before the prospect of a pound 
a weck at regular employment. To- 


day, he drew his dividends and lived in a mansion 
with four servants to wait on him. ‘“ How was it 
doe?” asked Edmonton, and waited in vain for 


an answer. 
One cvening the 


unfamiliar name on the paste-board. 


“Mr. Philip Chipper,” he read ; “don’t know ‘im. 


Did he ’int as to ’is business, M'ria ? ” he asked. 
“ No, sir ; but he said it was very important.” 


“Suro ’e never mentioned anything about the 
Election ? Well, I'll come down,” said the great man 


in a condescending tone. 


Mr. Chipper was a short, hatchet-faced young 
suit and crushed-strawberry 
tie, who held in his hands a cap of the pattern affected 


gentleman in a loud 


by the motor-owning section of the community. 


““Mr.—hem—Chipper, I believe,” coughed the 


local magnate. 


“ And Mr. Tatterton, I'm jolly well sure—dead spit 
o’ the photos!” added the visitor jocularly. ‘* Now, 


guess where I’m from ?” 


“Not from the Ratepayers’ Association ?’’ hinted 


Mr. Tatterton suspiciously. 

‘** Miles out.” 

‘Nor from the Press?” 

“* Worse than ever.” 

“Then I give it up.” 

“Course you de; so now I'll tell you,” said Mr. 
Chipper suddenly 


solicitor’s clerk.” . 

Mr. Tatterton nodded absently and sat down on a 
chair near the door. 

“In the way of business I've got hold of certain 
valuable information.” 

Mr. Tatterton paled somewhat at this and looked 
a trifle scared as though he feared what was to follow. 


‘‘ Which information,” went on the visitor with a 


knowing wink, “is worth no end of money to a shrewd 
business man with a bit of capital.” 
The sclf-made man drew a gentle sigh of relief, 


and then turned a half-sneering countenance towards 


the speaker. 

“T’ve had some o’ that advice offered me before,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I never touch the Stock Exchange— 
or the outside brokers.” 

“If I had shares to dispose of I wouldn't come to 
you, Mr. Tatterton,” remarked the solicitor’s clerk 
quietly ; “‘ P'd unload on to a mug. This ss something 
in your line, I'm sure—house-property.” 

Mr. Tatterton smiled with a superior air. 


“Thanks for your trouble, but I’m not buying 


eae and if I. was——” 
“You're not asked to buy, and I've got none 
to sell; but there is some house property—locally ——” 

“Well?” queried Mr. Tatterton, mystified hy the 
tone of the visitor. 

“For which no rent has been collected for the past 
five years,” added Mr. Chipper impressively. 

The man of money stared blankly at the wall 
opposite for a couple of minutes, then : 

“Why doesn’t anyone collect it?” he asked. 

“The owner's gone—disappeared ; you may bet 
your life the tenants don’t spread tho news. I found 
out accidentally—almost by a miracle.” 

“Pity you don’t collect it yourself!” suggested 
Mr. Tatterton sl ly. 

“Don't I wi had the chance!” exclaimed the 
young man fervently. ‘But I've got no money—no 
backing ; mails beyond the thirty-five bob a week I 
get as screw. Why, for me to suddenly blossom out 
as a landlord—pooh! I can see trouble!” 

Mr. Tatterton swung one leg carelessly over the other. 

“You say this property is local?” he remarked. 

“Yes ; that’s one reason I came to you; there are a 
dozen I might go to, but you're on the spot ; you're a 
man of substance—a property-owner yourself.” 

“And these ‘ouses are situated at——?” asked 
Mr. Tatterton absently. 

“Don’t you think we might come to some businesa 
arrangement—a private agreement between man and 
man ?” suggested Mr. Chipper, with a grin. 

They did, and an hour later the smart solicitor's 
clerk walked out of the Tatterton mansion, and in his 
pocket he carried a cheque—on account. 

= s s 


Collier's Terrace was the name given to the half-a- 
dozen dilapidated houses in Gabriel Street towards 
which Mr. Tatterton mado his way on the following 
Monday morning. Built in the ear! ly fifties, the houses 
looked os if they had never once known the profaning 
touch of the decorator’s hand in all the intervening 
years. Mr. Tatterton stopped at the first house, 
rapped with his knuckles on the place where a knocker 


No word should be shorter than six letters. Y is not counted as a vowel. 


aah 


lour-maid took up.a card to her 
master as he sat in his study drafting an Election 
Address for the forthcoming municipal encounter. 
Mr. Tatterton sniffed impatiently as he read the 


ming serious. “Let me 
establish my bond fides, as it were, first; I'm a 


A Laughable Tale of a Shrewd and Shifty Bit of Business. rent.” 


By GEORGE BRYAN. 


had once been, and awaited the first of the interviews 
with his new tenants. : 

A lady in dingy deshabille came to the door aad 
half-opened it wit hed exclamation : 

“ Not to-day, t ou.” 

Bcc me, inden?” began Mr. Tatterton 
in his best landlordly tones, “ but I have called 
for——” . 

“No; we're all insured,” broke in the lady. 

“T’m not an insurance agent,” said the pompous 
gentieman ; “I’m the—shem !—landlord. 

“The wot?” queried the lady of the house 
incredulously. 

“T’ve taken over these ‘ouses; I've called for your 
rent !” exclaimed Mr. Tatterton impressively. _ 

““You’ve made a mistake; my name’s Smith— 
not Muggins,” said the lady scorafully, and slammed 
the door. 

Mr. Tatterton stood before the closed door for a 
thoughtful minute, then realising the hopelessness of 
convincing Mrs. Smith of her liability, hc turned towards 
the next house. 

His knock here brought a gentleman to the door, and 
when Mr. Tattorton had made known the purpose of 
his visit, the worthy tenant gave a gleeful chuckle as 
he exclaimed : : ; 

‘Well, well, now ; arter five years to think we're 
goin’ to ’ave a landlord. I ’ope—this is "tween our. 
selves, boss—I ‘ope you didn’t give much for this lot. 

“No,” replied the new landlord nonchalantly, “not 
ed much ; in fact, I got it as a—as a bargain,” he 
added in a burst of confidence. 

“Tween ourselves, boss, I doubt it,” added the 
tenant—“ that is if you paid very much more’n the 
price of a suit o’ clothes for the six. You ought to 
see the backs—an’ the roofs ; an’ the drains—pooh !’ 

The attitude of the speaker with thumb and fore- 
finger | stastion g his nose was very suggestive. 

“ Of course, I’m ’aving them tforoughly done up,” 
said Mr. Tatterton. ‘I wouldn't think of taking a 
penny o’ rent till I did!” . 

ee Tween ourselves, boss, you might bet your life 
you wouldn’t get it! Old Lumly, the last diord, 
used to employ a agent once to collect in the dibs. 
It got a bit expensive, I s'pose, paying an agent when 
there was no-one pay rent ’ardly, so ’e gave the 

nt the ‘ push,’ and came one day to collect ‘issclf. 
We never saw ’im agin or anyone else, either. You 
see, ’e ’adn’t seen ‘is own ‘ouses for many a year. 
*Spect the shock was too much for 'im.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Tatterton. ‘ But they'll 
be thoroughly done up now. Good-day; I think 
Til call on your neighbours, now, Mr.—er—— ?” 

“* Snidgers,’ the 10-stone champion o” North 
London ; that’s me. "Tween ourselves, boss, I'm a 
bit ’ot with the dooks, but gentle as a lamb to them 
that don’t come for money,” he added cheerfully. 
“I shouldn't go next-door, if I was you, thoug 
Bloke’sa bull-dog fancier, and ’e’s got four in the front 
parlour being faked up for a show.” 

“Thanks,” breathed the new landlord. ‘“ What 
about the next house ?” 

“Three children took away last night with scarlet 
fever, an’ they're sure to ask yer in; they’re sich 
"omely people!” 

“I—I won't trouble,” said Mr. Tatterton nervously. 
* * * 


“It's an awful place!” exclaimed Mr. Tatterton, 
when young Mr. Chipper called on him that evening. 

“Well, they're not exactly bungalows,” admitted 
the solicitor’s clerk. ‘‘ but they could be done up, you 
know. I know a builder decorator chap who'd 
do the job for a fifty-pound note—make ’em look 
really decent. And at seven bob a week they'd go— 
while they were fresh.” 

“You mean get new tenants?” queried Mr. 
Tatterton. “I was thinking we might have trouble 
with the present ones. They don’t seem dis to 
start paying rent now by what I’ve seen of them.” 

“* I'm experienced in rent collecting and dealing with 
tenants,” smiled Mr. Chipper. ‘I collect for a lot of 
mortgaged property o’ the firm's. Also, I am in 
touch with a licensed bailiff. I guarantee I could get 


FOOTBALLERS— 


Amateurs, professionals, or just those who take an 
inactive interest in the great winter game—will 
find full and reliable reports of all important 
matches in the London 


Baily Expres 


the favourite morning newspgper. 
Everywhere, One Halfpenny Daily. 


Mark postcards “ Vowel.” 


Yp rid of all that tribe now in POssessinn 

@ get the places done up outside and 
in, get @ new lot of really do, ent 
working-class people in, and iz 
¢ wouldn't cost you—not the first your's 


Over whiskies-and-sodas that Nivht 

Mr. Philip Chipper was Appointeq 

temporary manager and agent of \}; 

Tatterton’s new property and terms were arranged, 

The following Monday morning the new acent 
called on each of the six tenants. He was accom. 
panied by an evil-looking gentleman with sled. 

ammer hands, who was followed by a more (iI. 
looking bull-terrier. Mr. Chipper introduced himself 
as the new landlord's representative, but put all 
donbts at rest concerning his mission. He had Not 
come to collect rent; merely to serve the first of a 
series of three ‘* wptices to quit.” 

The week following there were two tenants less : on 
the third week picier, Don had departed, and when Mr. 
Chipper called with the bailiff on the fourth Mon 
there remained 
champion.” 

But Snidgers, who had boasted that he would kill 
the first man who entered his house, had unwisely 
resorted to liquor to steel his nerves for the ordeal, 
The bailiff, assisted by Mr. Chipper, carried out the 
unconscious pugilist and laid him on his own sofa on 
the path outside surrounded by his own chairs and 
other chattels, : 

The next morning the painters and whitewashers 
took possession, 

* 


| 
but Mr. Snidgers, ‘tho ten-stone 


* s e 

It is marvellous what fifty pounds will do. ‘That 
sum placed in the hands of a clever craftsman did 
wonders ‘with Collier's Terrace. The roofs wera 
patched, the brickwork washed down and pointed, 
the windows repaired, the sashes and woodwork 
repainted; and inside the houses paper and paint 
completed the metamorphosis. Besides all this, tha 
wonderful decorator was able to spare a five-pound 
note for his friend and patron Mr. Chiopey, 

At seven shillings a week the agent could have let 
the houses ten times over; as it was, he selected tho 
six most honest-looking applicants, and soon furnitura 
vans began to deposit in Collier’s Terrace. Mr, 
ae collected the first four weeks’ rent on his own 
behalf, as per agreement, and reported that the 
tenants were all entirely satisfactory. 

Then one Monday morning, with a proud step, Mr. 
Tatterton walked down Gabriel Street to reap tho 
fruits of his investment. 

He knocked at the first door and smilingly saluted 
the lady of the house with the intimation that he had 
called for the rent. The lady looked first a trifle 
perplexed, then somewhat scared. 

“Mr. Chipper is our landlord,” she said. “ He told 
Us on no account to pay anyone else; he always 
collects it himself.” 

“Mr, Chipper has been acting as my—ahem '—my 
agent,” said Mr. Tatterton. “PT am the landlord. ' 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t pay you unless Mr. Chipper 
says it’s all right.” 

“ Very 3 , madam; I'll instruct my agent to 
give you the information.” 

To the new landlord’s surprise he experienced tho 
same difficulty with all his tenants; they refused to 
Pay anyone except on Mr. Chipper's authority. 

r. Tatterton went home in a bad temper, and 
wrote a strong letter to his agent, pointing out that 
the latter should have told the tenants of the change 
in the collecting arrangements, 

return came a long letter which gave the local 
magnate something of a shock. It read: 

“ Dear Mr. Tatrerton,—It is my painful duty (> 
import to you some disagreeable news in reply t 
your letter of yesterday. As you are aware, the late 
owner of the Collier's Terrace Property was a Mi. 
Lumly, who disappeared some five years back. It 
transpires now that the old gentleman was not killed, 
and, in fact, is even now alive although a chronic 
invalid and not likely to last long. ‘Therefore you 
will understand that you can make no claim to the 
income from the above-mentioned property. : 

“Through a few successful speculations (including 
one or two connected with yourself), I happened t» 
have a few pounds by me, and with these I have 
purchased Mr. Lumly’s property. (The old chap wi: 
so disgusted over the houses at first that he wouldns 
even talk about them, but at last he sold—at a nominal 
figure. ; 

““ You will understand now, I trust, why I intend 
to collect the rents as before. . 

“With many thanks for past favours, and apolozis- 
ing for any trouble I may have put you to, 

“* Believe me, 
“Yours ever faithfully, 
“Part J. Curren. 
* * * - 

Mr. Chipper forgot to mention one little fact in his 
letter ; it was that he was ag, irvine for the property 
before he approached Mr. Tatterton; in fact, tho 
five-pound note he received on the evening of his 
first visit.to Edmonton was paid over to Mr. Lumly 
as a deposit on the deal. 


(See page 176.) 
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A slight alteration and 
its wonderful effect. 


. chafe 
eee cae Cured in the privacy of 
ci rivac: 
the home. Thousands have successfully 
treated themselves without hindrance 
from work, koft 
OF TREATMENT o: verve: cur 
Sk ee ee ni 
what we say by sending you 
Trial Treatment atsolutely FREE. W: 
TS DART e TO-DAY. 7 address— Fieanamein 
T PLASTER-PAD CO. (Room 26) 
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HAPPED hands, sore lips, chil- 
plains, and cold sores generally 
are not only dangerous but annoying, 
and girls with sensitive skius often suffer 
untold misery. In the worst cases the skin 
burns and smarts so fiercely that every move- 
ment causes pain. There are cracks at the 
knuckles, blecding begins, and if the wound 
remains open, cold, dirt, and disease germs get 
into it, and inflammation and festering are sot up. 
People who suffer under winter conditions cin 
quickly restore their skin to a sound and healthy 
condition by the application of Zam-Bak. This 
puro balm exerts a delightfal cooling and soothing 
influence, and quickly renders the skin soft and strong. 
Zam-Buk is the ideal skin-protector, because its unique skin-healing powers are 
helped by the absolute purity and the great antiseptic value of its herbal 
ingredients. Zam-Bu contains none of the rancid animal fats such as are found 
dreds of cures. Book sent se in ordinary ointments, salves, and cosmetics, A regular nightly dressing with 
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© Geese Russell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty Zam-Buk is the ideal way to keep the skin healthy and strong during winter. 
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See the November Number of 


THE NOVEL 
MAGAZINE. 


Sale 


D Your Headache or your New- 
ralgia cured for 1d.—in Ten Minutes 
—a_cure guaranteed or your money 
back—that’s the Kaputine way. Safe 
cure—quick and sure. = 

1d. Means Headache Cured. 


Kaputine 


ror td. (Kevutine, Lilley *a.) 18 tor 1/= 
= 2 o janchester 
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TIRED MEN. 


and DEBIL 
STO 


Miss L. Crump, 43 William Street, West Bromwich, writes :— 
Hands Cracked “ For four winters my fingers used to crack right to the bone, 


ad my hands swelled so badly that I was unable to use them. 
and Sw olla Te crscks and sores itched and ached fearfully, and there 
—_—_—_—_—_————————— wate cove tans Ciecharee matter, 
* w r, when ese sores were proving more than 
Evary Winter. usually painful, I began to use Zam-Buk, Pra bio astonished 
“ Continuing to use Zam-Buk, tn was molt Pee ae eih eis nd hand 
= . e ver Ww: new skin, a! ™ and 
wow in such a splendid condition that I can face any weather without fear.” d phasis 


Zam- Buk is 
equaly valu. 
uble in obsti- 
arte cases of 
ezema, ring 
ad 


BREAKDOWN § 
OF THE 
BREAD-WINNER 


The bread-winner in the thick of the battle of business is severely 
handicapped unless special efforts are made to maintain a high standard 
of physical and mental fitness. Otherwise, lassitude, depression, 
slecplessness, ansemia, and nervous disorders follow one another in quic! 
succession, and before long comes the inevitable breakdown. To 
prevent this breakdown and to keep the body ‘fit’? and the brain 
a'ert, there is nothing like an occasional wineglassful of 
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Now on Everywhere. 


A PAPER FOR 
NOTHING. 


A copy of “The Small- 
holder,” containing 
articles on Gardening, 
Poultry - Keeping, Bee- 
Keeping, Farming, and 
subjects of similar interest, 
will be sent to you, post- 
free, if you will send a 
fostcard with your name 
and address to 


The Result. 


IVELCON 


in dainty cubes (one cube makes 
a large breakfast cup), packed in 
gold and blue enamelled boxes, 
6d., 1s., 3s. 6d., all grocers. 


Samples post free. For ?d. and 
grocer’s name .we'll send: Sample 
Box Ivelcon,- Sample St. Ivel 
Cheese, 6 Pieces of New Music in 
miniature form. -~ 


because the invigorating and sustaining qualities of ‘‘ Wincarnis ” equip 
the tody and brain with such a wealth of vitality that the whole system 
pulsates with vigorous health, And the health that * Wincarnis”’ gives 
is lasting—not a mere stimulating effect that whips up the vitality for a 
moment only to lower it still further afterwards—but a 
solid, substantial, definite degree of good health that 
will enable you to withstand the storm and stres3 
of business, and also equip you with renewed 
strength and a greater power of endurance 
that will be a revelation to you. 


TEST IT FREE 


Don’t take the risk of a disastrous break- 
down, Send this Coupon to day jar 
for a liberal trial bottle—FREE. 


‘ 


The Publisher of ‘‘ The 
Smallholder,” 


=e. BARRETT, e:c., Ltd., 28 Malden Lane, London, W.C. 
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Bhowing How a Girl Sometimes Loses Her Lover 
and has Only Herself to Blame. 


“To one broken heart, £50." This was the sum 
asked for and awarded in a recent breach of promise 
case. All who followed the account in the daily 
papers (with the exception of a few faithless males) 
rejoiced at the lady’s victory, and in their hearts 
wished that the damages had been greater. 

But very often sympathy is given because people 
do not realise the true state of the matter. They 
do not see the girl day after day, week after week, 
wilfully, although perhaps unconsciously. killing 
the man’s love. With the possibility of calling the 
censure of my sex upon me, I say, unhesitatingly, 
that this happens over and over again. 

No man likes a woman, least of all the woman he 
is to make his wife, to, in the slightest degree, 
broach ‘‘ delicate” subjects. I do not allude to 
risque subjects, for no self-respecting girl would 
refer to anything of the kind. 

Lost a Husband with Money, 

I mean personal matters, matters which should 
not be discussed with the opposite sex by unmarried 
women. Yet I know a case where a pretty and 
accomplished girl who moved in society lost 
an excellent husband with a splendid rent roll, and 
a title attached, purely through her efforts to 
converse with him on matters whieh should have 
been reserved for a medical man. 

Times have advanced, we know to our cost, but 
men and women are made of the same fibre as they 
were in ages past, and a man still pe yo marriage 
end women with a certain amount of secret charm, 
and if a girl is foolish enough to anticipate, and to 
be as unreserved with her lover as she would be 
with her husband, she “takes the gilt off the 
gingerbread,” and the affcct is that man’s eager- 
ness to enter into the bonds of holy matrimony is 
considerably diminished. 

This, however, is not the only method a girl has 
of killing her sweetheart’s love. Women are 

.generally credited with being unselfish ; but I have 
come in contact with some who in the matter of 
selfishness could give points to the most self-centred 
man in the world. 

For instance: A young lady was spending some 
time with me and, as the gentleman to whom she 
was engaged lived near, he was a constant visitor. 
Although he was only just recovering from a severe 
bronchial attack, and the weather was anything but 
presen he kindly said one day that if the fog lifted 

e would take the lady to the theatre that night, 
Robbed by Death. 

Five o’clock came and the atmosphere was denser 
than ever. I suggested to the girl that she should 
retain her afternoon dress and not appear prepared 
to go out, because her lover might not like to 
disappoint her, and would soobatly make himself 
worse by facing the foggy night air. 

Did she fall in with my views ? Oh, dear no, she 
thought far too much of her own pleasures, and 
when he arrived from his rooms a few doors off she 
was in full evening dress. The man took the hint 
and they started off. 

In this case a higher power than carthly robbed 
the girl of her lover, and I still wonder if the lady, 
whom I have not seen for some years, has realised 
the folly of thinking only of Lemell—eepeniaily 
where a man is concerned. 

Then there is the greedy girl—the girl who 
grudges every penny spent on anyone but herself. 
My readers will, I fear, credit me with having 
rome in contact with some very unusual girls, but 
the undermentioned anecdote is perfectly true. 

A girl—we will call her Ethel—was visiting her 
lover's poaie and having a real good time, he 
taking her out here, there, and everywhere, and 
freely spending money upon her pleasures. 

Sunday came and the lovers started off for 
church, accompanied by the gentleman’s two 
sisters. ‘Lhe journey thither meant a ride by train 
which cost one penny for each passenger. The 

young man naturally rushed to book seats for four. 
When walking home with him alone, Ethel 
remarked : 

“ You must ask your father for the girls’ fares, 
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Mark. It is not right that you should have to pay 
for them.” 

Was this not enough to pour cold water on the 
most fiery love? Later, the same gentleman— 
who was an all-round clever amateur—offered to 
mend the watch of an elderly lady friend. On 
examining it, he found that he would have to buy a 
el before he could complete the task, and so 
earful was he of raising the wrath of his lady-love 
that he had to slip out and secretly make the 
purchase. 

Jealousy Doesn't Pay. 

This lover, after endless efforts to make a true 
woman of this selfish creature who, to be perfectly 
fair, had many good qualities, himself broke off the 
engagement. . . 

e lady did not bring an action against him ; 
but if she had there is little doubt she would have 
gained the day, because a man would have been 
ashamed to retail such anecdotes about the woman 
who had once held his affections. 

Another mistake girl makes is in being unduly 
jealous. If a woman has received an offer of 
marriage from a man she must know that the man 
at the moment prefers her to any girl he has 
previously met, and it rests with her to hold that 


position. . 

She should treat him with thoughtful considera- 
tion, and, if he is worth having, she will have no 
difficulty in keeping him. 

ogo ——__—_ 
REFLECTED GLORY. 

“Wao is that little man talking to all those 
people crowding about him ? He’s been attracting 
no end of attention to-night.” 

“Why, haven’t you heard of Jinkins, the great 
explorer, just returned from his expedition into the 
very heart of Bungaboo, where he had the most 
thrilling experiences ?” ; 

“Certainly ; but you don’t mean to tell me 
that’s Jinkins ?” 

“Oh, no! Jinkins isn’t here. That’s Firkins, 
who claims he used to go to the same school with 


Jinkins,”’ 
SO] oS 
“Dip Hardlucke bear his misfortune like a man?” 
a Exactly like one. He blamed it all on his 
wife.” 


-_- £KIO “Se 
Offered Again for Limericks. 


Here is another of our Latest in L’merick Competitions, 
which we hope will help to amase you during these long, 
dark evenirgs. 

The idea of the contest is as follows: Below you will 
find a five-line verze in which the last three syllables of the 
first, seccnd, and fifth lines are missing. What we wish 
you to do is to complete these three lines so that they 
rhyme with each other and make vp a Limer ck. 

ere is an examp'e, not to be used, which will show you 
how we wish you to make up your Limerick : 


A coster, who sold plums and greens, 

Once posed as a man of some means ; 
When a rude wit cried, © Jack, 
To your old trade go back,” 

Ina trice he was giving him ‘ beans.” 


The words or syllables underlined show the additions that 
might have been made to complete the Limerick if it had 
been lett unfinished. 

Yo the sender of the Limerick considercd the best we 
will give a prize of £5; ani in addition ten consolation 
gifts of 10s. each will also be awarded. 

Thia is an absolutely free competition. You do not 
require to send any postal orders or entrance fees with 
your at‘empts 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows; 


There was a young man——— 
Who once went to a dance——— 
* As he waltzed with Miss Rose 
His foot trod on her toes, 
And the lady cried out: 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
a You are at liberty to use any rhyming word you 
ike. 

2. In completing each line you must mot add more 
than three syllables. 

8. Write your completed Limerick on a postcard only, 
anJ address it to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Stroct, London, W.C., and mark it ‘‘ Dance’’ in the 
top left-hand corner. Attempts must arrive not later than 
Friday, November 18th. 

4. To the sender of the attempt considerod the best a 
prize of £5 will be awarded. In the event of a tie, this 
amount will be divided. In addition, ten consclation gifts 
of 10s. each will be awarded to the compctitors whose efforts 
come next in merit. 

We hope to publish the result of our fifth Latest in 
Limerick Contest next week. 


Bomewhere on this page there is a word spelt incorrectly. 
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A COUGH CURE 
INDUSTRY. 


A CHAT WITH MR. VENO. 


How Veno's Lightning Cough Cure is 
made and why the sale is 


2,000,000 BOTTLES ANNUALLY. 
A well-known Manchester Press representa. 
tive, after a recent visit to the home of Veno's 
Lightning Cough Cure, had the followino 
interesting story to relate :— . 
Arriving at 59 Cedar Street, my first 
impression was that of a well-organised hive of 
industry, controlled by a master hand, and very 
soon after‘a chat with Mr. Veno and a thorouci, 
inspection of the entire premises my impression 
was confirmed. Mr. Veno, in the course of a 
highly interesting conversation, and in reply to 
questions of mine, stated that althongh his business 
in England bad only been established ten years, 
the present sale of Veno’s Lightning Cough (Cure 
was far in advance of any similar preparation, 
and had reached the extraordinary figures of 
over 2,000,000 bottles annually. On asking him 
the reasons for the vomariehle popularity of his 
remedy, Mr. Veno said it was undoubtedly due 
chiefly to its purity and unfailing efficacy and its 
freedom from all narcotics and dangerous drugs, 
thus making it safe for even the youngest child; 
other reasons being, he said, a pleasant taste and 
speedy and lasting effect. 
“Ts Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure much 
different in composition from other cough 
medicines ?” I asked.” Mr. Veno smiled as he 
replied, ‘“ Empbatically so; and I consider the 
fact of my formula being off the beaten track and 
entailing the use of many valuable herbal extracts 
never before used in English Pharmacy the 
Port reason of the curative qualities of Veno's 
ightning Cough Cure. ‘One of these extracts,” 
Mr. Veno went on to say, ‘is that of a rare plant, 
which some years ago was proved to be almost 
specific in cases of bronchitis, asthma, and chronic 
chest and lung troubles, and the ability of Veno's 
Lightning Cough Cure to radically cure these 
more serious complaints makes it infinitely 
superior to the ordinary cough preparations which, 
as a rule, on'y uim at temporary relief through 
the medium of opiates and narcotic poisons, and 
often do more harm than good.” 
“‘ What do analysts and the medical profession 
think of Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure?” I 
ray | een Mr. Veno said: “It has received the 
endorsement of desire safety, and efficacy at the 
hands of the highest authorities, is recommended 
by doctors, nurses, and peop!e of position every- 
where, und chemists in every town both here and 
ubroad are testifying to the enormous demand for 


“What do you recommend Veno’s Lightning 
Cough Cure for?” “Coughs, colds, bronchitis, 
asthma, nasal catarrh, influenza, whooping cough, 
old-age coughs, and all chronic chest and lung 
troubles; and I might mention that during tho 
severe influenza epidemic of last year, no remedy 
was more widely used or uniformly successful.” 
“Presumably you must possess many testis 
moniuls?” “ Thousands, from high and low, rich 
and poor.” “ Do youever pay for these, as many 
believe?’ “Most decidedly not. All I possess 
are spontaneous letters of satisfaction and gratt- 
tude and entirely unsolicited, und it hus always 
been a business principle of mine never to pay for 
a testimonial in any shape or form.” 

After an interesting look through the works 
I made my departure, thoroughly convinced that 
if ever an article justified all that was claimed for 
it, Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure was that one, 


Ask for 


 VENO’S 
LIGHTNING 
GOUGH CURE. 


9}d., 1/it., As 2/9 all Chemists. 


(Turn to page 173.) 
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Some Special oe —_ All Sorts of Sports 


NearL¥ 7,000 whiting were taken by anglers in 
one week recently from Lowestoft pier. 


Ions CHAMBERLAIN, & nephew of ‘“ Joe,” a splendid 
rugeer half-back, has just rejoined Moseley. 


\v. BAUMGARTNER, West Norwood’s outside-right, 
i; 1 German and an international player for the 


Fatherland. 


Taw y-TENSIS is taking a stron; hold in France. A 
tournament was recently held in Paris, play commenc- 
ing on a Sunday. 


McTcH, Huddersfield’s goalkeeper, has such enor- 


mous hands that he can grip a football in each one 


simultaneously. 


Iy appreciation of the treatment Tommy Burns, 
the boxer, has received from Australians he has 


christened his baby girl “ Sydney.” 


A GREENOCK butcher recently offered the Greenock 
Morton players @ lamb for every goal scored in a 
certain match, They scored five. 


W. McKrxnox, who played at centre-forward for 
scotland in the first international match with England, 
is now chief tenor at Glasgow Cathedral. 


BLACKMAN and Hastings, of Brighton and Hove 
Albion, are both carpenters. They have lately fitted 
their club’s ground with new ring seats. ‘ 


At the new Rugby ground at Twickenham you 
may lunch before the match and take tea directly 
play is over in the under-the-grand-stand-restaurant. 


‘Tue racehorse Christmas Daisy won the Cambridge- 
shire this year; and Mustapha was second. The same 


two horses finished in just the same positions in the 


same race last year. 


\i. Pautwan, the aviator, has designed a new 
biplane in which the canvas covering of the wings can 
be removed, thus rendering @ shed for housing it 
immaterial during cross-country flights. 7 

Derixa the last Newmarket meeting, which lasted 
the usual four days, Danny Maher rode eleven winners. 
At Edinburgh some years ego Trigg, the jockey, rode 
five winners in one day, and was third in the last race. 

A SHEFFIELD swimmer, F. A. Unwin, has beaten 
the 150 yards back-stroke record. The new time is 
one minute fifty-five and a fifth seconds. The record 
was previously held by & German, whose time was 
eclipsed by two seconds. 


Ose of the features of a gymkhana at the Holland 
Park Skating Rink, London, the other night was a 
hobble skirt race for ladies. The competitors had to 
wear skirts the hems of which were no longer than 
forty inches in circumference. 


Ose of the si engaged for the Beecham opera 
scason, Mr. Alfred De ape was a celebrated athlete 
in his college days.. He still holds the British record 
for throwing the cricket ball. At Herne Hill in 1901 
he threw it a distance of 138 yards 2 feet. 


Tue membership of the Gloucestershire County 
Cricket Club numbers 1,100 at present. Gilbert 
Jessop has suggested that if the number be increased 
to 1,500 there would be no fear of a bank balance on 
the wrong side at the end of a season. He is trying 
to get the additional members. 

Zpysco, the wrestler, has been getting into trouble 
again, this time at his native cit of Cracow, Poland. 
He had arranged to wrestle k named Canetti, 
but the match fizzled out. So the Turk broke into 
‘“Zbysco’s home and stole a savings-book representing 
£2,000, besides £80 in ready cash, and £200 worth of 
medals and trophies. 


At the annual meeting of the National Amateur 
Wrestling Association the other day the following 
important proposal was carried : “That a referee is 
directed, a caution having been administered, to order 
off the mat and to disqualify for the competition in 
Progress, either or both participants in a bout, who, 
bes Ag are not doing their best actually to 
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We could have corrected it ! 


feeds you and makes your other food fee 
with it. 


say Vi-Cocoa to the grocer. 6d. pac 


—it makes all the difference. 


Not a hand 
can get in 


to touch your Quaker Oats 
until you yourself open the 
packet. Hot and fragrant 
from the rolls, the large, 
pure Quaker Oats flakes go 
straight into the packets and 
are sealed at once. In all 
the forty painstaking pro- 
cesses through which Quaker 
Oats passes, no hand ever 
touches it. 


The exclusive Quaker 
milling of the Quaker-quality 
grain results in “the large 
flake with the special flavour.” 


And a thirty days’ trial 
of delicious Quaker Oats 
will prove its extraordinary 
nourishment and economy. 


es PW 


THE VOIGE OF THE PEOPLE. 


What they say about a Food-beverage: 


Almost every day brings fresh letters from old and now users of Dr. Tibbles? 


Vi-Cocoa saying how glad the writers are to have had this food beverage brought to 


their notice. 
Some of them have been taking Vi-Cocoa for break 


on any account be deprived of it. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Coco 
well and hearty. They give it to their children, an 
and rosy, thanks to the feeding, warming, strengthening effect 


Food beverage. 


Breakfast with Vi-Cocoa in it make 


If you once realise the real heal 


Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. 


Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa 1 


ut we wished to test 


fast for years ; they would not 
a feeds them and keeps them 
d their chiJdren grow plump 
s of the great British 


3 all the difference to the day’s work—Vi-Cocoa 
d you better than if there were no Vi-Cocoa 


th-value of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa you will always 
ket, Od. and 1/6 tins. 
Ask for 


in 6d. packets and 9d. and Is. 6d. tins. 


your powers of observation. (Turn to next pase.) 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Empress Pudding 

Is a nice, light, boiled suet puddirg 
which has two tablespoonfuls of rsspkerry jam 
stirred into it for each pound of flour used, 
Hashed Cod. 

Free a pound of boiled cod of skin and bone. 
Make some good white sauce, seasoning it delicately 
with tarragon vinegar, cayenne pepper, and salt. 
Flake the fish coarsely and warm up the sauce, 
with two hard-boiled eggs cut in pieces. Lightl 
stir in half a pound of mashed potatoes. Mix all 
together lightly, arrange in a pyramid on a dish, 
and brown in the oven. (Reply to Dapmne.) 
Bpicure's Grill 

Is a good way to cook up the remains of a 
shoulder of mutton. Take the blade bone, put it 
ina Tyr eRaD and just cover with stock. Make 

ly hot, take up, score thoroughly, and 
scatter salt and cayenne pepper over, also a very 
little powdered mace ; pour a little dissolved butter 
over and grill in front of the fire.’ Dish on a 
mound of nicely boiled cabbage. Thicken the 
gravy, make it very savoury, and serve in a tureen. 
Grey Pudding. 

A teacupful of pastry flour, a heaped table- 
spoonful of caster sugar, one ounce of butter, one 
egg, one gill of milk, a few split raisins, and some 
strips of candied peel. Rub the butter into the flour, 
beat up the eggs and milk, add any flavouring. Add 
the sugar to the flour. Beat all the dry ingredients 
into the eggs and milk. When well mixed pour 
into a pudding basin. Steam for one hour and a 
half. Turn out to serve, and sift caster sugar over. 
Bolled Rice and Raisins. 

A teacupful of rice, three ounces of raisins, a 
little butter and brown sugar. Wash the rice 
thoroughly, stone and halve the raisins. Place 
all in a pudding cloth, and allow plenty of room 
for the rice to swell when tying it up. Plunge into 
boiling water, and cook fast for three-quarters of an 
hour. Turn out on a hot dish, put a lump of 
butter on the top, and serve with brown sugar. 
Veal Croquettes. 

Use the remains of some cold veal. Chop 
it finely, and add a little chopped bacon and 
parsley, a little pepper, salt, and lemon-rind. Mix 
these well, and moisten with a little thick gravy. 
Make some puff pastry, cut it into rounds, and put 
about a dessertspoonful of veal on each round. 
Cover it with another round of pastry, press the 
edges well together, dip it into egg and bread- 
crumbs, and fry it in hot fat. Decorate with 
fried parsley. 

Make Your Sultana Cake 

As follows, and you will be very pleased with 
the result. The success of the cake depends entirel 
on the quickness with which it is mixed and baked. 
Have the oven the right heat to pop the cake in 
directly itis mixed. Take three-quarters of a pound 
of flour, three ounces of butter, six ounces of sugar, 
four ounces of sultanas, half a teaspdonful each of 
cinnamon, grated nutmeg, and carbonate of soda, 
and half a pint of sourmilk. Mix all the ingredients 
in the usual way, dissolve the soda in the milk, and 
form all into a light dough. Pour into a 
cake tin, and bake at once. (Reply to Marta.) 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 53, 
RICH CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 
Fi } om of ena 
. finely cho uet. 
A little Salt. = 
The grated rind of a Lemon. 
A grated Nutmeg. a 
1 or 2 teaspoonfuls Pudding Spice. 
1 Ib. Raisins. 
21). Currants. 
4 1b. Candied Peel cut into strips. 
4 Eggs. 
A wineglassful of Brandy or Rum. 


Method:—Put all the dry ingredients, chopped 
Suet and Fruit together into a bowl and mix them 
well; then add the Eggs (previously well beaten) 
and the spirit, and thoroughly but lightly mix all 
together. Divide the pulding into two. basins, 
tie them up and put them into boiling water, and 
keep them boiling for & hours. When required 
for use boil for 1. further 14 hours, and serve with 
Sweet Sauce. 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by Grocers 
and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent post free on request 
to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 
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HOME-MADE COLD =p _— 
‘Oo make sure of getting a cold cream in w: 
‘ee are moaninal dis many women like to prepare 
it themselves. . 

They often fail to get results from a good recipe 
by not understanding the art of compounding. 
All cold creams are made in the same way. The 
fatty substances are put in a saucepan and melted, 
stirring constantly. When all are melted turn out 
in a bowl and again stir. . 

Tho chief trouble comes when adding the extracts 
and astringents which must be added gradually 
when the fatty base is partially cold. Add first any 
perfumed waters, drop by drop, beating constantly 
with a silver fork ; then Ry ae or extracts 
last of all. They go in drop by drop also. 

A flat wire ae banter can be used successfully 
when a large amount of the mixture is being 
made wu: . 

Here a a recipe that can always be used. Eight 
tablespoonfuls cach of almoad oil and rose water, 
two tablespoonfuls each of white wax and sper- 
maceti, a teaspoonful of tincture of benzoin. : 

Melt the oil, then add the wax and spermaceti, 
when nearly cold from beating add the rose 
water, drop by drop, and the benzoin. 


TO AVOID FIRES. F 

Avor matches the heads of which readily snap 
off. Scores of deaths and destroyed homes are 
traceable to this cause. 

Liquid stove polishes are nearly always dangerous. 
Furniture polish should be used with great care, too. 

All cloths used in rubbing polished floors should 
be burned away from the house. 

Cleaning compounds are also dangerous. Never 
use benzine, gasoline, or similar fluids in any room 
where there is artificial light. These oils are 
extremely volatile and their fumes catch fire at a 
great distance, the flames travelling back to the 
source. Explosions and scattered fire are the 
result. 

Never drape a mantel near a gas jet or a stove. 
Be careful that no porti*res or curtains are so hung 
that they can blow against the flame. Many fires 
are due to such carelessness. 

When you retire for the night see that all the 
doors in the house are closed. Open doors create 
a draught. 

When open fireplaces are in use the bricks of the 
hearth should be embedded in cement and should 
not rest on wood. Each hearth should have a fine 
wire screen shield to prevent sparks flying on to 


rugs or carpets. 


LIFB IS NOT MERE BXISTENCE, 
but the enjoyment of health. So says the Sage. 
To enjoy health, eat food which is palatable and 
nutritious. Look to the sweet course and see 
that it consists of good, sound wholesome fare. 
Ask yourself whether you are/using sufficient 
currants, which are the most nutritious of foods, 
full of, pure grape sugar, and delicious to the taste. 
Do not restrict your currant diet to Christmas 
pudding and such-like excellent preparations, 
which are used only during the festive season. Let 
currants enter into the daily bill of fare. It is so 
easy to make first-class dishes of currants. They 
are all good and cheap, and are to be found in 
that excellent little Currant recipe book, which 
your grocer will give you free of charge on request. 
‘Try this recipe to-day. 
CURRANT FRITTERS, 

3 eggs, 3 oz. flour, 4 0z. currants, 4 tablespoon- 
fuls boiled rice, sugar to taste, a grate of nutmeg, 
4 pint of milk, a pinch of salt, frying fat. 

ETHOD.—Make the batter by mixing the yolks 
of eggs with the flour, and adding milk gradually 
till a smooth and light batter is obtained. Add 
the salt to the whites of eggs and whisk stiffly, 
stir them lightly into the batter, add the currants, 
rice, nutmeg and enough castor sugar to sweeten. 
Drop the mixture in spoonfuls into hot fat apd 
fry to a light brown colour. Drain the fritters on 
a cloth or paper and dredge over with castor 
sugar. Serve piled up on a hot dish. 


Contented by 
e ISOBEL. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 17, 1910, 


HOME HINTs, 
Potatoes 


Should lie in cold water for an tour 
or two after paring if you wish them tobe | 
Egg Shells 

Are invaluable for cleaning water bottles, 
When Singeing a Pow!l, 

Do not hold the burning paper too near op 
you may blacken the skin. 


Nite, 


A Copper 

Is not found in every house or flat. Wier 
this is missing remember that an enamel ins] COS 
little and makes a useful substitute. 
Plannelette 


May be rendered non-inflammable bj ris sine 
it after washing in alum water. Dissulve iyo 
ounces of alum in a gallon of cold water. 

Frequent Dusting 

Saves sweeping. A room that is dust wl oftcy 
and thoroughly will not require such ¢ :nstant 
sweeping as one that is dusted careless'y and 
seldom. 

Patent Leather Shoes 

Should have the dirt removed from them wit!, 
a damp ae Dry with a duster, and then apily 
a very little vaseline, and polish with a silk 
handkerchief. 

In a Small Outburst of Pire, 

Such as the catching fire of curtains, niich 
may be done by beating the fire with a wet clot), 
or small sheet. Even a soda water syphon inakes 
a useful hose ! 

Fluted China. 

This is very pretty, but remember if you uce it 
to have a small nail-brush for washing it, otherwi-. 
the dirt will get in the flutings and its appearan-s 
will be spoiled. 

An Bmergency Nightlight. 

Take an end of wax-candle, and sprinkle fine 
salt over the top of it up to the black part of th« 
wick. Light it, and it will burn slowly, with a small 
flame like a nightlight. 

When Making Beefsteak Pudding, 

After lining the basin with pastry as usual. cut 
a piece of paste away from the bottom, about the 
size of a florin. If this is done the pudding takes 
less time to cook and is equally good, 
Grease-proof Paper 

In which butter, lard, etc., comes from the shop 
should never be thrown away. Remove it catc- 
fully, and then use it for lining cake tins, coveriny 
a steamed pudding, under the cloth and co on. 
When Bolling Cabbage 

Place the outer and tough leaves in the boilins 
water, with a pinch of salt and a small piece oi 
soda, and boil fast for ten minutes before adding 
the remainder. All will be equally tender and 
alike when sufficiently cooked. 


When Doors 

Will not close properly, it is a good plan to pit 
some putty along the edge. Cover it well with 
French chalk, and then shut the door, so that tl: 
putty will take the right form. Let it dry and then 

int to match the door, (Thanks to Amatetn, 

Ripon.) 
To Darken Oak 

Try this method, which a correspondent teil: 
me is excellent. Dissolve two ounces of bicarbonat+ 
of soda in a pint of boiling water. Brush over the 
wood with this, using, if necessary, a second appli-:- 
tion after the first is thoroughly dry, (Ieply to 
ALFRED T.) 


CHANGE THE VIBRATION. 
it Makes for Health. 

A man tfied leaving off meat, potatoes, coffve, 
etc., and adopted a breakfast of fruit, Grape-Nuta 
with cream, some crisp toast, and a cup of Postum. 

His health began to improve at once, for the 
reason that a meat eater will reach a place once 
in a while where his system seems to becove 
clogged and the machinery doesn’t work smootlily 

A change of this kind puts aside food of low 
nutritive value and takea up food and drink of 
the highest value, already partly digested an 
capable of being quickly changed into good, vich 
blood and strong tissue. : 

A most valuable feature of Grape-Nuts is tl: 
natural phosphate of potash grown in the grins 
from which it is made. This is the elem 
which transforms albumen in the body int» 
the soft grey substance which fills brain and 
nerve centres. ; 

A few days’ use of Grape-Nuts will give one « 
degree of nervous strength well worth the trial. 


Twenty-five pencil-rases are offered to the readers who first write pointing it out. Mark postcards “Mistake. (Seep. 1 76.) 
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a : a 
Science riumphant r (i ensure home - cleanliness and safeguard health, with 
| the least possible trouble, and at the least expense, 


Nugotic Disinfectant Soap should be used every day. 


HISEASE CURED BY A REMEDY WHICH IS NEITHER | fl ‘Secs, o-rstoes, Note Sap is wad, fetes tl 


Let children use it as freely as they wish; it will please 


A DRUG NOR A CHEMICAL. them and pay you, 


Pull Ib. (16 ozs.), 33d.; tb. (12 0zs.), 34.; YUb. (8 ozs.), 24. 
Mysteriovs Animal Gland Found to be the Governor of Health. Of Brscehes Obtaleay awk Sines Bevepealtits 


Tigou've any difficulty in obtaining, send your name and 
science has triumphed in perfecting a remedy for ill-health which physicians Sieect wan, 
afirm will be the mainstay of future generations. No drugs or systems of Whitehall Soap Works. 
exercise are involved in the new method of treating disease. ; 

‘4 serum prepared from a mysterious animal gland kas been found to be so 
eficacious in the treatment of various disorders that physicians and scientists 
are of the opinion that it is certainly destined to take the placo of the time-worn 
drugsing and other more or less unreliable methods of treatment. This seruin 
‘known a8 Seguarine) is the recently perfected discovery of the greatest English 
yerve specialist of his age. 

Some of the world’s greatest authorities have tested it and pronounced its 
surative power to be ter and more effective in a wider range of ailments 
than any other organic or inorganic substance. Cases of chronic disease upon 
hich all ordinary methods of treatment were tried without result yielded 
quickly to the serum when taken into the stomach. Acute weakness and 
exhaustion gave place to strength and energy when Sequarine was injected by 
the attending physician. 

Members of the Medical Profession wore surprised and delighted with the 
power of Sequarine. Specialists (including a number of Royal Doctors) in 
Tondon and on the Continent hail it as the positive and innocuous therapeutic 
agent which they have long been seeking for the speedy cure of ailments which 
have hitherto been considered well-nigh incurable. : 


The Finest Efforts of the World's greatest Artistes 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME you may listen to Signor Caruso’s marvellous Records, you 
may reproduce Mark Hambourg’s Incomparable Pianoforte 

Tree's talented Elocution, Kennerly Rumford’s i 

magnificent Baritone Records, Mischa Elman's 

sensational Violin Recitats, and all the great 

Singers, Humourists, Solo Performers, 4 

Orchestras and Bands, may be en- 

Joyed in your own Family Circle. 


- | Pref WE DELIVER °“",,,"¥ 
uw i ony 
RFUL SERUM EROWN- SEQUARD, Jeenenanens " complete 
F.RS., F.R.C.P. L.D. with all Accessories and 10 
ane sigh uh superb Diso Record 
(Cambvidyc). tions to ali approved orders 


The discoverer of for 6/- with orderand our 
: . promise to pay the bal- 
Sequarine, ance by nine monthly 
payments of S/- if you 
are thoroughly satis- 
fied with the machine 
when it is delivered. ¥ 


The above illustration stows the forms in which the Sequarine Scrum 
treatment is ready for taking by way of the month or injection, The This Magnificent gram- 
gniall tube-like glasses are the ampullae containing the fluid (to be ophono w ‘speciality is : 
injected) which is gold to medical men. The ‘ottle contains the absolutely up-to-date,and 
preparation which may be obtained by the public. contains every modern 
Solld Oak 
RESCUED FROM THE VERGE OF THE GRAVE, x 
ci _ proportioned Tone Arm, 
One of the most famons doctors of Paris, whose experience with the Serum i3 solid 10in Turntable, large SQ 
related in the Sequarine Book, announced that in future he intended to use this L esclirsliy Bors Lacon igg a 


method of treatment to the exclusion of all others. By treatment with highly sensitive Reproducer which will 


Xequarine he was able to rescue a very distinguished patient from the verge of do justice to the most exquisite solos and 
the grave. Ina statement made to the Press he cays:— The reader will be eS can eee S/ 


umazed to see what a wide field of action this Serum possesses. Catalogue Free. Send a Post Card for our New Cats. 
logue containing styles and prices of both Needle and 
Sapphire Machines on Easy Monthly Instalments. 


A Remarkable Book “| By cranonecono oFten every Tatting Machine, Owner 
sd should send for our Extraordinary Offer of Needle Disc 

Records arranged in complete Programmes of 20 

magnificent Selections for 2,6 with order and your 


ri Sequarine is propared at Kreuzlingen in the nn on of the meee maegise of Easy Monthly Payments. 
‘harmacy in Switzerland under the supervision of medical men. Copies of a 
nature, and action are being GRA “ ESu.a SHEFF! 


vemarkable book giving the details of its discovery, 
presented free to the public. 

'’he Sequarine Book gives a short biography of the discoverer, who was 
formerly Head Physician to the Hospital for Nervous Diseases and Paralysis, 
Qucen’s Square, London, and Professor of Pathology at the University of Laris. ASNT EI Va z 

It contains extracts from Medical Journals, bearing on the value of the newly > aA A ES 
orfected serum, and statements from eminent London and Continental 
Uhysicians with regard to the curative power of Sequarine in cases which they 
ceated with it. 


vO) 
The Free Book deals in a popular b ut comprehensive manner Ov the -yuiploms M et a 1 Po 1 1 sh J 


aid (2c cause and cure cf the followirg ailments. 
In Paste os ‘ & Liquid 


Nervousness, Neurasthenia, Anaemia, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Sciatica, Kidney Disease, Diabetes, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaints, Indigestion, Paralysis and Locomotor Ataxy, 


General Weakness, Influenza, Consumption, Gc., Gc. d 

; CA Bvery woman ecto Usually much 
Every sufferer is invited to apply for a free copy of the Sequarine Book. ay delights in work is required 
Health will follow illness if the instructions given in it are carried out. Students of a Awake, bebe Gl = secure inate . 
wre invited to apply for this book. ‘They will find it interesting and instragive. Aq TNotit she uses Ores ihe ebine which lasts and reduces 


‘hysicians and Nurses are invited to apply for the Sequarine Book. To those VG the work of polishing by half. 
5a) Globe Metal Polish, Paste and Liquid: 


who wi : f ; eats ity. 
2° wish to keep in the advance file of their profession it isa necessity eee a ae etal Polish Paste and Hay) aataue 
She ers & Stores everywhere. 


sprinkler-topcans. Groc 
Every reader of Pearson’s Weekly is invited to apply for the RAIMES & Co. Limited, Bow, London, E. 
Free Sequarine Book. Those who cannot call personally , = 
should write for it toeday. Simply send name and address to 
C. Richter and Co., Manufacturing Chemists, 61 New Oxfor3 
Street, London, W.C. 
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Ir won’t be very long now before the Christmas 
holiday comes along, a period of 
the year that is probably more 
looked forward to by the average 
° small boy and: girl than an 
other time of year, but whieh for many a hard- 
working father and mother means a time of rent, 
rates, and other unpleasant expenses. . 

I can’t prevent these things coming along, but 
I can, by offering handsome money prizes, help 
at least some of my readers to earn enough money 
to wipe off every Christmas bill that turns up snd 
still have money to spare to spend in some 
seasonable luxuries. 

For instance, I don’t sup) that the fortunate 
readers who win one.of our iy Football Competition 
prizes between now and Christmas will need to 
worry much over Christmas expenses, And the 
same‘can be said about the Triplets winners. 

So this ought to be an incentive to you to have a 
try for some of the £350 or so which is now being 
adored every week in P.W. 


A Timely 
Hint. 


Bes1vEs these big pee you will find, if you study 
M Foot- e footlines in this number that 
oe a" we are a nigsoe half 
ineas, pencil-cases, penknives, 
Contests. End so on in a few simple compe- 
titions, and also half-crowns for Picture Paragrap 
particulars of which you will find on page 158. 
The rules for the footline competitions are in 
the third column of this page. 
Every morning as you read your daily paper you 
: find a number of words and 


Hnowledge_ expressions the meanings of 
Tests. which are not quite clear, but 
about which you can find no 

information. 


Take, for example, the report of an aeroplane 
flight. You will probably come across such words 
as “aerodrome” and “ equtlibrator.” You might 
have some shrewd suspicion of what they mean. 
On the other hand, ypu may fail to understand 
them at all. 

We want to test your knowledge. For this 
purpose we give below half a dozen words and 
phrases of a topical interest, and will award half 
& guinea to readers who give the best explana- 
tions of any one of the words or phrases. 

Here are this week's words and phrases: 

1. Dictator. 4. Propaganda. 
2. Generating Station, 5. Veto Conference, 
3. Acts of Sabotage. 6: A ten-inch gun of 45 calibres. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise & way as you can—in an 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and attac 
your name and address, 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 

tea: 


rd. 
Address — postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., to arrive not later than Thursday, November 


- 17th. 


In next week's issue I am starting a new series of 
articles which I think should be 
To Help the particularly acceptable to my lad 
Ladies. readers. The articles deal wit 
the beautifying of the ‘ female 
form divine,” but they are quite different from 
the usual beauty article, because they do not 
advocate the use of expensive cosmetics and other 
beauty preparations. There are thousands of 
readers who cannot afford these costly luxuries, 
and the lady beauty specialist who writes this new 
series only recommends such aids to good looks 
as can be procured for nothing or next to nothing. 
My contributor, Mademoiselle Jeanette, who is 
well known in Paris, deals with the hair, the 
complexion, the hands, the eyes, and the teeth, 
and she will be only too anxious to help any reader 
of P.W. free of all cost, who would care to write 
to her for advico, 


INSURANCE CLAIM PAID. 


Here isa copy for the receipt for £100 paid in 
respect of our latest Cycle Insurance Claim. 


Coupon (Fatal) Claim, No. 20. 


Received this twenty-sixth day of October, 1910, 
from the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, Limited, the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS in full satisfaction and liquidation 
of all claims upon the said Corporation under 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY Insurance Coupon 
in respect of the death of James William Snaith, 
who died asthe result of an accident he sustained 
on the 8th day of September, 1910, death taking 
place the following day. 

£100 (One Hundred Pounds). 


(Signed) Haeriet SNAITH, — 
12 Durham Street, 
Dean Barn, Witton Gilbert. 
Witness: JoHN Brown, 
: Bear park, 
Durham. 


A CORRESPONDENT draws my attention to the 
advertisement in a Sunday 
Lest You're paper of a serial story purport- 
Misied. ing to have been written by the 
author of “ Driven From Home,” 

and asks whether this is so. ; 

I am sure that my readers have only to glance 
at the first few lines of the advertisement to 
realise that the story was not written by the 
authors of the Pearson’s Weekly serial, although 
the intention of the advertiser was obviously to 
mislead the public into believing that this was 
so. The Pearson's Weekly serial is the result of 
collaboration between two ve well-known 
authors who have never written i the publica- 
tion in question, nor have they any intention of 
doing so. 


In common with a number of other readers, A. H. 
wants to know whether different 
How Many members of one family may 
May Enter? compete in the Football Compe- 
tition; if so, whether the entry 
forms may be sent up in one cnvelope.—— 
There is no objection to this being done, provided, 
of course, that the conditions of the competition 
are complied with in every respect. 


“In Calcutta and the surrounding district,” 
writes B. G., “there is often 

Barisal heard the booming of a gun, 

Guns. particularly at night. No one 
seems to know the cause of 
this phenomenon—the ‘ Barisal Gun,’ as it is 
cal Some scientists think that it is caused 
by banks falling in in the Sundabunds, while others 
seem to imagine that it is due to a subterranean 
volcano in that region. “Both theories have some- 
thing in their favour, but personally I prefer the 
latter. The Sundabunds, as you know, are the 
low-lying tracts of land between the Hooghly and 
tle Megna, with countless little streams flowing 
through them, carrying the water from the Ganges 
to the sea. These streams are constantly changing 
their courses, and the banks of the discarded ones 
fall in. In one or two spots on these streams, 
however, sounding parties have found no bottom, 
which seems to lend colour to the theory of a 
subterranean volcano.’ —— 

“ Barisal guns,” B. G., are by no means peculiar 
to Calcutta. They have been heard with equal 
distinctness in the Rocky Mountains in America, 
in the Apennines, and in the Umbria Marches. 
There can, I think, be little doubt that they are 
due to disturbances in the crust of the earth, a 
kind of earthquake junior with no ill-effects. 

The native boatmen in India, I believe, prefer 
the theory that they are due to the gods, who are 
thus constantly celebrating the marriage of the 
Ganges with the Brahmapootra. 

In case neither of these explanations quite 
satisfy you, I may mention that rubber has been 
booming very heavily in the Malay lately, and the 
echoes may possibly have reached you in Calcutta. 
(Laughter, please !) . 


Weex EXDING 
Nov. 17, 1910, 
ak 


You will remember that the other week 1 invite, 


you to ive me your opini 
— to how this dull old world a pao 
Brighter could best be brightened Up 
Ir—— In reply I have received a Host 


. of postcards, and I may say that 
I have felt my own existence brightened consicl.; 
ably as I the ingenious and witty ansyers o; 
my many correspondents. 
reader suggests that the world woul he 
brighter if “people ventilated their home: a4 
much as they do their grievances.” Another |)i' 
the mark with the suggestion that the world would 
be brighter if “‘ some men had fewer skeletons ari 
more to eat in their cupboards." A rather amusing 
answer comes from a third correspondent. The 
world, in his opmion, would be brighter if * liyc;, 
were livelier.” Another competitor hints that +>. 
desirable end in view pi be gained if * ths 
‘ better half’ made more allowance for the other.’ 
while among many other clever replies I have come 
upon this neatly-put idea, the world would |» 
beighier if ‘‘ more folks ‘ reflected ’.” 
The twenty-five P.W. pencil-cases have Lcep 
awarded to 


ot 


e following : 


; D. Johnson, 1 Mayberry Pla... 
Blantyre; G. B. Allen, 307 Norwich Road, I wich; ¥ iT] 
1 Upper Walhouse Street, Walsall; L. : 
byte age Kirkcaldy; “‘ An Old Maid,” 26 The Vai 


lifton; W. Pearson, Leek, s.; T. Seargall, 3 Resets 
Terrace, Frith Road, Leytonstone; Misa B. Head, ish 
Street, Falkland; Mrs, A. Hawkins, 19 Hanworth Roa 
Hounslow; Mies A. Wolseley, 88 Chechele Road, Criehl- 


Brodie, 40 Burghley Road, Highgate Road; W. I. Laphan, 
6 Phenix Terrace, Frome; on E. Noble, 266 Union Gane 
tdeen; F. Scannell, York House, Tewistam: x. \ 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 


Amounts to hand since the last list was 
published : 


Gunnery, Malta, 5s.; E. H. B., £1; F. W. Ellison. £:- 
H. M. C.. 3s.; A. Snell, 36.; Muvver, 9d.; Gladys Ruberis 
and Eda Watkins, 109.; Miss Stein, 9d.; Miss FP. Zari, 
£1; Torrier’s Girl, 1s. 6d.; For the Little Ones, 5s.; Hl. W: 
ls.; J. M. Hogg, 103.; Miss W. M. Bunl, 58.; Ronaid 
Leigh, 28. 30.; G. 'V.S., 1s.; McCabes Dipping, 3°; It. W., 
9d.; W. Dilling, £1; Mrs Ashby, 38.; J. B., 5s.; HM. Beeston, 
2s. 3d.; Mrs Andrews, 29, 6d.; Willie Holt, 3s. %.: Db. 1. 
éd.; Anon, 9d.; Mrs. F. Cutler, 5s.; E. T., 2s. Sd.; Mr 
Greavcs, 10s.; Pence «3 A Racing Pigeon, 15s. 21; 
F. M. B., 3s. Gd.; Teddy and Tobey, 10s.; W. W. G., 15. ul., 
H. M. C., 1s.; A Sympa! r, Sa. 

CoutecteD: Continental Hotel, Plymouth, Miss Renne't, 
£1 12s. 8d.; Men's Society of Vivian Street Church, per Il 
Shakes, 11s.; Canteen of H.M.S. Inflexible, £1 148, 3 
Sergeants’ Mese, lst Cameron Highlanders, Aldersiut, 10s ; 
Outing Club, lls, 7d.; R. KE. Depot Sports, per QV 
Sergeant Denyer, 17s, 1d.; D. B., 128.; Proceeds of bazaar 
arranged by Miss Watking at St. George's, Malta, £5 x. 
Apples, 5s. 7d.; Beans, 1a. 10d.; C, Ives, 38.; Friends, 155 

2033, Murree Pindi Station, 58. 4d.; Rugby Club J 
H.M.S. Minerva, £3 2s. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All rnawers or attempts mist be written on prst- 
cards, addre:s:d to the Editor, Pearson’s Week, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You mag take part in any number of these footlins 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written ou a 
separate postcard. 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand coin:r. You 
will find this name in the announcement of the competiti-n 
in the footline. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thursdiy, 
Noven bor 17th. 

Each competition will be judged separately, and the 
prizes, as annoanced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
the efforts cons:dered the best. 


FOUNDED 1871. 
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Accident and Guarantee «= = = 


» = e Corporation Limited. 
’ (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
™ carat" “™ £6,000,000 «= 


Personal Accidents. | Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
RICHARD J. RAULL Genera! Masagrr ant G2 1"v- 

Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C.. and oe 
lished by C. Artuur Parson, Ltp., at Pearson's Weekly 
Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Note.—A pensKnife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title ia usede 
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ae 
sult of Triplets No. 19. | Robinson Delivers Spec: Poottte ve Becpetet ost 1 é | 


Miss L. Epscey, 49 Maple Sircet. Pirzray Seat 


lets No. 19 the amount available for distri- t : 
sas £103 4s. For cach of the following a | 14 GIFTS OF £1 Is, EACH. 
€7 15s. has been awarded : : ' Athins, Ro 12 Narbory) Read. Leicester. 


yy Embraces Cook : £: idence Care fully Spouged. Ne ay patie os 


Last, 6 Blackfriars Place, Chelmstord. H Bradh ity, ; erin rat, Wheiky Tene Prat 
Embraces Cook : Evidence Convicts Shocblack, ler. 
7 ) Carran, Bo. 37¢ Ch ster Rested, Qld Vratlord, Mae te ater 


’ p OF i S y » oh 
i VALE, 271 High Street. Acton Hill. Chath s, $0, 262 Uaekney Real, SOE, 


wn ‘Lhe Strand : Timorous Sister * Dives.” cr » Romoey, Hants. 
, » O2E jeld Road, Canonbury. H ayes, GB Fire Station, Southwark Brdsge Road % 
Bank, £ Engleti . “i OR DUE | Mertan Wo WoL Trafalzar Road, Winton, Be elit muh 
Notle, Miss Go, West Green PLO. Cranley. 


rhe Strand : ‘ Safeties Travd Dangerously. 


i 
i. Waite, 37 Dames Road, Forest Gate. | pena, WM oo ster Rend, W Hea ‘i 
omit is Ae : nnons, EL PL, P.O. “Pwineham, Hay wa anh 
. The Strand : Scasider Talks “Debrett.?. | Williams. Mrs. M.. 39 New foundhand et. St. “lis. Brest 
. SLack, Nottingham Road, Nottingham. | Wilson, Mrs A., 26 Harwood Ruad, Washam Green a 


son Delivers Speech : Rice Shower Descends. | 11 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

lark, 205 Hammersmith Road. Hammersmith. | Butcher, A., 4 Preston Road, 8. Yardley. Biri netam 

can Delivers Speech : Simply “Dinner Ready. al “ A it ef . \ patie mlroutt Gia a See this week's 3 3 

x , hae > ‘ Be lian | erLert, 7 farls Court Gardens, Neierorton, 
avaN, LL Yeldham Buildings, Fulham Palace © psheedk. J. Ruulnll, Liveciaul, 
) User, Mrs, A stem Micuer, = A. Pp 

» Delivers Speceh: Revealing Swallowed Ac liens € 48 Market str Enso * 
Jictionars j Peel, Mrs., BRactwood, Tedt ate, , Pri 1d At all Newsag * 
Dictionary. Pineent. Mrs. Ro Mil 16 Matmiiten Gardors, Mites. PY rice Bes = ewsagents’. 


Craw.ey. 12 Rothesay Road, Luton. ' 
\ Delivers Speech : * Speaker” Regrets Deeisiot somes enon Teak ir 4 ties The Citadel, Weaver 
!. Kersuaw, 210 Longsight, near Oldham. Squire, EOL, &2 Wreugtiton Road, Chopham Conasen, 

This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling _as_a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


you CAN MAKE OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 


UF H S D 0 L y of each accident—not the first claim only. 
L @ || £1,000 RAILWAY | INSURANCE 

Mero isa splendid rag dolly you can make up £1 00 RAILWAY \ z 
for Laby, or for friends who are eager to have £100 CYCLING (For terms see 


sontributions for Hazaars or Sales of Work. 
co t r 1 ot £100 AEROPLANE | below.) 


The materials eon-ist of strong cotton cloth, 


printed in fast colours, and tho design is 504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID. 


casily cut out, sewn together, and fitted up 


like the King Cole dolly shown in the - A 

: : : i hree of £2, U 

picture. Other easily made dollies are Gordy including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 

‘wo Shoes, Daily Down Dilly, Cinderella, re : praten , 

Golden Locks, Lucy Locket, Queen of Hearts, ae ist Ae ey gees of claims! 

Little Bo Peep, Curly Locks, Bye Baby Bunt- £1,000 CUBAN ACCIDEN | £1000" ANIC Cals 
ited Lasidh 


into PR Me 


PORATION, EEMEEED, 
BCL. to whom hetioe=¢ 
hast be sent witl 


ina, Little Miss Muffet, and Little Betty Bivo. 
a y 


These Dollies for making up are solid as follows: 12 
assorted, Is.; 6 for 7d.; 3 for 44. Al pet cre. 


travelling as a wassenger 


railway sOrtine Vlbe ye 


\ : Adlduesa andere U9: y ne sv eith lity uf ber, weual + 
- P - al he uo 
OLD KING COLE WAS The Publisher, Rag Dolls, 28 Cusine oe hoes : 
A MERRY OLD SOUL. Maiden Lane, London, W.C. ne anand acta kis pete 8 a pa § tans 
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‘SAN YOU SOLVE THIS? 1s 9 alte 
tt a stent tran t « 
H Vinee a ellvroomn fortis eas ie thee beecalueya vi 
if There seems to be hardly ro m § r tuis Trevatinie GAN DEL SiMe TW 
9 young goose in the egg trom which it jis Ree er oy nok, mallets 
¢ Peon hatehed., Can you cut it into thr ines Ut RE ‘ 
iM picces which will exuetly Hl the ez hen UP AlenneeA CSUN 
the occurrence of the a erent 
One Hundred Pounds will bo puidto the? 
tulive of any cyelist Who rests his deoth t 
cetiutlly ritimg a evele, poo bed that ae 
sacl phasor ber, 4 Orne 
Coupe aneyer the paper in white 
- Ver ustiel si fire. Written dm oak or petiert. « 
att previcedat the foot amd that ely atliocenrred within tive 
5 hors thereafter, aidk that wotion wats caver ob scetya 
R the sabe € wothin three dass 
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x young and ohd, ean 
lizbtfal pastime, 
eaetive for the child 


sud instr bitty 
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over ove hundred other puzzles in 
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P U z z L E nm eo. AN sheetot ‘ given awoy conditions a the a Geena Poctaen and Guarantee 
Sly aia May ‘hdevss your or _ Company, Limited, ct, 1M. Risks Nos. Jamis, 
WA ENED x, Adlress yout ord : The Purelase ot this Publ nis admitted tobe 1 


BOOK pies Ered nae 
THE PUBLISHER, PICTURES IN SHELLS. J { (000 ese a Be ee Pais tamu, ae oe ab 


all Kge an 3 eo for ls. Od, frou ! 
ad) Baalkaslbeee’s GF ahat fro 1 : ; 28 Maiden Lane, London, w.c, corpunttion, No person es recover on mere than one Cony 
Insurance: Ticket of this paper mm respect of the saner -k, 


a Subscribers who have duly paid a twelve months sub 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to their 


othe Publisher, need not. during the pot fea 


- abt Up TH | newsagent, or t¢ beocipti tei tl 
covere y their subscription, sign the conpon. or carry 
Lighting Up Time It is or lv nec ssary totorward 


A 


WTER, 23 Miiden Lins, Loutsa, WC. 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1910-11.) NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. JANUARY, 1911 FEBRUARY. for this Weok. | | {22 RaPCr Orta receipt to tha publisher of the paper, 
; : imam 7 P Henrietta Street, London, W.C., ania certificate will be 

-hristmas Day December 25.) 8 6 13 20 27 BS at Br p43 2229 |@ § tial 2 Nove un vee £210 sent in exchange. 

hving Day » December26.| M2122) 1 Pe a ee ee eee sone 

inod Friday =~ ~— April 14. Wa 3 ‘e a a Ws W 4 at 18 28 7" TAW EH az Ss woo Bt | <i 

taster Monday April 17. T 3 10 17 24 ° ris | $12 19 29 [3 9 16 34 we IS STC | Signature... .... e oe IeEe AAR 
, Shitsua Monday . June 5. | ¥ 4 is 15 25 Ra in F 6 13 20 27 Foy 10 97 24 1D BY : 

‘sank Holiday . August 7.) S512 19 29 S310 S 7 42123 S 412 18 a5 » 8 Available from 9 a.m, Wedaesd1y, November 9th, 1919, 

. votil midaigh:, Thursday, Novem er 17ih, 19/9. 
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.|When youre so happy 
you jump for joy — 


‘Wood-Milnes’ will relieve you 
of much unnecessary — shock, 
‘Wood- Milne’ Rubber Heels 
fitted where they ought to be 
(right at the back of the boot 
heel), fitted as they ought to 
be (sunk in, almost flush with 
the leather), will make your 
daily walks abroad a pleasanter 
and a healthier and a less 
fatiguing thing. You will never 
- know how true this is until you 
try ‘Wood-Milnes.’ Sold in a 
big variety of styles and sizes— 
all splendidly reliable in’ wear. 


WOOD-MILNE 


RUBBER HEELS 


If you want to be sure of getting ‘ Wood-Milnes’—you'll want to bo ecry 
sure if you've once had the common kinils—see that the name ‘ Wood- 
Milne’ is stamped on the heel itself. Let your Bootmaker fix them. 


Do You Like Rice Paddin: ' 


Your wife and daughters will find instructions for 

making delicious rice dishes in the November number 

of “Home Cookery.” The recipes include Rico 

Cutlets, Rice Paste, Caramel Rice, Gibraltar Rice 

Pudding, Rice Pancakes, Rice Boiled in Milk, Rice 

Compote, This number also contains numerous 
other delightful recipes. Remember 


HOME COOKERY, 


Now Selling. Price One Penr 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
A JIG-SAW MAP : 


It consists of a map, | 
long by 94 inches brow! 
is cut into odd-<hape! 
like the one in the tin 
which you have to it | 
This affords you no cud: 
iment, and helps yout 
most accurate know ted. 
graphy. For children y 
not get Amore prot 
Jig-Saw Maps of Vi: 
Wales are now reals 

of other countries 
obtained on order. ‘| 
us. Gd. cach, post f+ 
orders to Pearson's Ji ¢ > 
28 Maiden Lane, Feud » 


